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“ORIENTAL EXCLUSION.” 


TRADES UNION PUBLICITY. 
II. Getting the Attention. 


BY REV. CHARLES STELZLE. 


|; it were possible to get at all of the facts it 
would be a comparatively easy matter to tell why 
a particular advertising campaign had either pro- 
duced the desired effect, or why it had miserably 
failed, because successful advertising is a science. 


One cannot always secure this information, ex- 
cepiing in a very limited way, because the influence 
of an advertising campaign is usually so extensive, 
and the elements dealt with so diverse, that the 
dat» for this study must necessarily be very meagre, 
but enough has been learned from practical expe- 
rierce to demonstrate that advertising, or the power 
to make men think and act in accordance with the 
wishes of the advertiser, is based upon well-defined 
principles, which are coming more and more to 
be understood. 

The first thing necessary is to secure the atten- 
tion 

An advertisement should be so placed that it may 
be quickly and easily read. If there is an element 
of familiarity about it so much the better. The 
mind travels most easily from .the known to the 
unknown. Words and phrases should at once con- 
vey exact meanings. If the understanding is not 
immediately appealed to, the attention will be lost. 
Try to tell as much as possible of your story in the 
first word, or in the opening sentence. 

Most advertisers make the mistake of try- 
ing to tell too much at one time, thus setting up a 
nunber of counter attractions which are almost as 
fatal as though the attractions were being offered by 
their rival. Every additional item which is adver- 
tised in connection with the main subject takes away 
just so much interest from the principal object which 
it is desired to bring to the attention of the public. 

It is well, therefore, in advertising the trades union 
to select from the mass of arguments which will 
present themselves, one outstanding fact which 
should be driven home by constant repetition. Elim- 
inate every other item. Focus the attention upon 
this one point, and do it in the briefest manner pos- 
sible. 

For instance, one of the following statements might 
be played up with telling effect : 

“The trades union saves the lives of little children.” 

“Organized labor believes in giving women a 
square deal.” 

“The trades union increases workingmen’s wages.” 

“Organized labor shortens‘the laborer’s work-day.” 

One should watch public events in order to make 
the most of particular occasions. When the public 
in general, and the public press in particular, are 
discussing the question of child labor, then is the 
time for the trades union to. advertise the fact that 
it is doing its part to save the lives of the children. 
When the question of women’s rights is under dis- 
cussion the trades union may present its argument 
concerning this subject. 

There are occasions when these, and many other 
itcms, should be talked about, all at one time, but 
ordinarily it is best to go after a particular class 
°! people, after their needs have been studied, and 
then to emphasize the item which will appeal to them 

most of all, at that time. 


The friends of a white country were disappointed 
when the San Francisco Chronicle came out editori- 
ally last Thursday morning with objections to a con- 
tinuance of the propaganda against Asiatic exclusion. 
The paper, referring to the efforts of diplomacy, says: 
“The fight is won. Consequently we deprecate the 
formation of new organizations for the promotion 
of Asiatic Exclusion, as well as the harangues of 
demagogues evidently seeking popularity by keep- 
ing alive the discussion of a matter which is already 
settled and whose continual discussion in the tone 
which demagogues invariably adopt is certain to 
make enemies of those whom we should prefer to 
retain as customers.” Another thought in the edi- 
torial is conveyed in the sentence: “It is believed 
that Asiatic immigration of laborers can be entirely 
stopped by diplomatic negotiations.” 

The disappointment alluded to in the previous 
paragraph is caused by the change of attitude of 
the Chronicle, and the facts that hardly warrant 
such strong language in referring to exclusionists 
or the efforts to add to the number of organizations 
opposed to Asiatic immigration. 

For nearly forty years the question has been before 
the people of California and the United States in 
some form or other. A referendum vote showed the 
sentiments of the inhabitants of this section of the 
land, and the mere reference to names like Morris 
M. Estee, Frank A. Pixley, Aaron A. Sargent and 
John F. Swift, all in their day “demagogues” who 
“harangued” the people, illustrate the diversified 
and intense feeling for the exclusion of those who 
are separate and apart from the ideals of American- 
ism. 

In another column will be found an article telling 
of the formation in Washington, D. C., of the Anti- 
Asiatic Immigration League. The names of the 
officers are given, and a glance will show that they 
are professional men of high standing. One of 
them is a Congressman. The only unionist 
among the officials is a man who stands well in the 
esteem of his fellows. This League is undoubtedly 
the result of the agitation of the Chronicle and its 
erstwhile able articles on the menace to the United 
States in the unrestricted immigration of Orientals, 
in addition to the growing numbers of Japanese in 
the east. A late issue of the Labor Journal of Ro- 
chester, N. Y., has an article about this influx. The 
Asiatics are beginning to displace white help as 
hotel and house domestics. From other sources not 
associated with the labor movement come words of 
warning and alarm in this connection. In other 
words, the question is becoming as wide as the land 
in these United States. It is no longer confined to 
California. The “little brown man” is traveling. 

It is well to consider carefully the statistics fur- 
nished by the Department of Commerce and Labor. 
The immigration returns show that for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1906, there were 14,243 arrivals 
from Japan. For the fiscal year of 1907 the number 
was 30,226, and for 1908 (up to June 30th) the ar- 
rivals amountéd to 15,803. These figures do not 
take into account the thousands who enter this coun- 
try surreptitiously. Smuggling of Japanese is quite 
an art these days, and they pour over the Mexican 
border when opportunity offers. The report of 


(Continued on page 5) 


INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL 
UNION CONVENTION. 

Last Monday morning, August 10th, the fifty- 
fourth convention of the I. T. U. was called to 
order in the Daniel Sharp Ford Memorial hall in 
the historic city of Boston. 

The eighth report of President James M. Lynch 
to the delegates was both an able and exhaustive 
document. As was to be expected, he presents the 
history of the struggle for the eight-hour day in 
concise terms. Mr. Lynch~said: 

“As to the shorter workday situation, that is now 
in such condition as to require only brief mention. 
The eight-hour assessment was discontinued on 
March 1, 1908. In the larger cities, where contracts 
previously prevented the inauguration of the eight- 
hour day, we have, on the expiration of these agree- 
ments, been unusually successful in our efforts to 
secure the shorter day. Toronto and Montreal, Kan- 


.sas City and Milwaukee are safely in the eight-hour 


column. The victory is of such importance and so 
complete as to justify a jubilation over the success 
that was achieved. In Nashville the nine-hour con- 
tract will expire the latter part of this year, and im- 
mediate steps will be taken to secure the eight-hour 
day. 

“Since our last convention was -held the press- 
men and bookbinders have also gained the eight- 
hour day. The pressmen negotiated unsuccessfully 
with what remained of the United Typothete of 
America for the shorter workday, and then pro- 
ceeded to carry out the mandate of the 1907 con- 
vention, and a number of strikes resulted. The 
United Typothete attempted to secure an injunc- 
tion against the International officers of the press- 
men, and succeeded in getting a temporary re- 
straining order, which later, on the motion to make 
it permanent, was vacated. The pressmen have 
been so successful that the eight-hour day may 
now be said to prevail in that trade. The book- 
binders, owing to lack of finances, were not as for- 
tunate as the pressmen in the general jurisdiction, 
but were successful, so I am informed by their of- 
ficers, in so great a degree that they consider the 
eight-hour day an established fact. In the other 
trades, the stereotypers and photo-engravers have 
the standard workday. So that now we can say 
that in the printing trade the eight-hour day pre- 
vails. The goal has been reached, and the passage 
of time will only more firmly cement and make 
permanent the shorter workday. While the Inter- 
national Typographical Union bore the brunt of 
the battle, yet I believe that no member regrets 
that fact. We are the giant organization of the 
printing trades, and naturally the giant’s share of 
the work falls to us. If we do that work well, we 
do not need to count the cost.” 


At times it has been charged that we, as the 
major organization in the printing industry, are 
unmindful of the interests of our allies. Time and 
again practical aid on our part to the weaker unions 
has disproved the charge. The president gives ad- 
ditional testimony : 


“Our Hot Springs convention directed the exec- 
utive council to give all possible moral aid to the 
pressmen and bookbinders in their struggle for the 
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eight-hour day, and further ‘provided : ‘If the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Bookbinders or the In- 
ternational Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union 
should desire financial assistance from the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, the executive coun- 
cil is hereby empowered to take such action as the 
council may deem wise and necessary in view of 
the conditions which may then exist.’ In pursuance 
of the action: quoted, the executive council loaned 
$15,000 to the International Brotherhood of Book- 
binders. The International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union did not ask us for financial as- 
sistance.” 

Mr. Lynch is optimistic concerning the outcome 
in those centers still combating the eight-hour day. 
He believes it to be only a question of time until all 
are in the fold, and many shops that have never 
employed unionists- exclusively will realize the po- 
tency of the label in thé business world. Speaking 
of complete organization, he says that it is impos- 
sible to have a 100 per cent union, on account of the 
scattered country places and the lack of opportunity 
for printers to join a union in their immediate vi- 
cinity, but he truly observes that the growth of the 
benefit features will be an attraction to hundreds, 
and, with the efforts to increase the membership 
through the ordinary methods, result in a material 
addition to our ranks within the next few years. 

The agitation to increase the number comprising 


the Executive Council is referred to in the report., 


The International President points out the cost 
such an increase would have entailed during the 
eight-hour contest when quick action was necessary 
each day, but thinks that the number should be sev- 
en if the change in law is made by the convention, 
said seven to be comprised of the President, five 
Vice-Presidents and the Secretary-Treasurer. Mr. 
Lynch is opposed to the increase along sectional 
lines, believing that if the New Orleans proposition 
should carry it would eventually result in the for- 
mation of a northwest typographical union, a south- 
west typographical union, a southeast typographical 
union, a northeast typographical union and a Can- 
adian typographical union. A plea is made for an 
united organization. 

The old-age pension plan is referred to in detail. 
The following excerpt shows the opinion of the 
executive officer in regard to the method of col- 
lecting the needed funds: 

“It is impossible, through lack of actual test, to 
give information as to the working of the pension 
plan. It must be in actual operation for at least 
one year before reliable data as to its application 
will be at hand. But the law itself has been under 
observation and criticism and certain amendments 
suggest themselves. The revenue is raised under 
an assessment of one-half of 1 per cent, while all 
other International revenue is secured under a 
monthly per capita tax, a flat rate. While it is be- 
lieved that the assessment method is the most 
equable plan, yet the fact that the great majority 
of local, unions collect local dues at a flat monthly 
rate and that the International per capita is on the 
same basis, makes the assessment method for the 
pension fund cumbersome and confusing. It should 
be abolished, and a flat rate, say 75 cents per month, 
substituted. The rate suggested will, it is believed, 
cover all International expenditure, and if the sug- 
gestion is adopted, it should be made as the Inter- 
national per capita tax, the revenue to be applied 
to all purposes now covered in article nine, constitu- 
tion.” 

While propositions to advocate an insurance fea- 
ture of the I. T. U. are likely, Mr. Lynch believes 
the present an inauspicious time to seriously con- 
sider any plan of this nature. He admits the worth 
of adding to the burial and old-age pension benefits, 
but observes that the latter is in its infancy, and 
that it would be hurtful to hurry matters and 
thereby endanger the gains we have made in legis- 
lation of this nature. 

The work of supplemental education is described, 
and the label and its. mission takes up, naturally, a 
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good deal of the report. The International has dis- 
continued the blotter label advertisement, and _ is 
devoting its energies to the sticker, local label com- 
mittees and the general work of organizing. The 
use of one label is advocated—the allied label. This 
would necessitate the discontinuance of the typo- 
graphical union label. 


Printers are vitally interested in the question of 
arbitration. Here is what the President has to say 
on this subject: 


“Some of the decisions of the National Arbitra- 
tion Board have come in for strong criticism on 
the part of correspondents for our official maga- 
zine. In several instances these criticisms have 
been made up of positive misstatement of fact. 
One case complained of a ten-hour Saturday. The 
correspondent neglected to state that the union se- 
cured a forty-five-hour week, and that the ten-hour 
Saturday was not a new feature injected in the lo- 
cal scale by the National Board of Arbitration, but 
a continuation of a local custom held to be neces- 
sary to meet local conditions. In all cases, the 
weak points of the arbitration decision are made 
much of, while the gains are totally ignored. Yet 
there has not been an arbitration decision rendered 
under the new agreement that has not brought pos- 
itive benefit, to the local union affected. Indeed, 
the case may be stated in stronger terms; that the 
average arbitration decision has been much better 
than the average scale secured where the arbitra- 
tion agreement has not been in effect. Surely 
there must be some remedy that will to a reason- 
able degree at least prevent the strike and the re- 
sultant loss to employer and employee. If our pres- 
ent arbitration agreement, the most perfect of its 
kind in existence, does not offer the remedy, then 
the industrial problem presents only one solution, 
and that through the resort to force. In brief, this 
will mean the survival of the strongest. If the 
wageworker under the present system has nothing 
to look forward to in the last analysis except the 
strike, then indeed his future is unstable. Arbitra- 
tion decisions should at least have a fair trial, and 
should not be condemned without the fullest test. 
The good and bad points, and no scale is without 
them, should be set forth so that the reader may 
judge with all the facts before him. Your Presi- 
dent has faith in arbitration as a deterrent to in- 
dustrial chaos, and he also believes that the great 
bulk of the membership approves the effort at in- 
dustrial peace.” 


The Union Printers’ Home comes in for comment, 
and the improvements and the increased facilities 
of the tuberculosis sanitarium are urged as reasons 
for economy in order that the expenditures may 
come inside the receipts. A suggestion of Trustee 
of the Home, Thomas McCaffery, that a monument 
commensurate to the dignity of the I. T. U. be 
erected in the future in the center of the new burial 


plot in Evergreen cemetery is indorsed by Mr. 
Lynch. j 


Secretary-Treasurer J. W. Bramwood presented a 
complete report of the transactions of his office. 
After giving figures of interest to printers, he sum- 
marizes the scale report as follows: 


“Briefly stated, the report comprises statistics 
covering 578 unions, in the charters of which 547 
cities are named. The report contains 411 morn- 
ing newspaper, 527 evening newspaper, 471 weekly 
newspaper and 564 book and job scales. It shows 
the number of decreases -in the hours of labor since 
March 1, 1905, to have been—for hand composi- 
tion, 1,310; for machine composition, 399; ranging 
from one to twelve hours. The aggregate of these 
weekly reductions in hours is: For hand composi- 
tion, 7,402; for machine composition, 2;234; an av- 
erage of five and one-half hours in each instance. 
Based upon the total membership of the unions re- 
porting reductions in hours, the reduction in hours 
for all members affected aggregates 7,150,000 hours 


OUR EARLY DISPLAY OF 


FALL GOODS 


is attracting widespread attention from those 
who seek the newest goods at the lowest 
prices. 


Two Good Items in 


Men’s Furnishings 


MEN’S WORKSHIRTS, 50c. 
Madras, cheviot and Oxford cloths, imitation 
Soisettes and fancy chambrays; each shirt is 

cut full size and well made; all sizes. 


MEN’S UNDERWEAR, $1 GARMENT. 

Fine soft finish wool undershirts and draw- 
ers; the shirts come either single or with dou- 
ble backs and fronts; the drawers have double 
gussets and reinforced waist bands; all sizes; 
natural gray color. 
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GOOD GooDs 


979 to 987 Market—25 to 33 Sixth 


EAGLESON CO. 


PACIFIC SHIRT CO. 
$ WILSON Co. 


Reliable Shirts and Men’s 
Furnishing Goods 


Large Stock-Popular Prices 


1453 Fillmore St. near O’Farrell St. 
1158 Market St. near Jones 


Also Los Angeles and Sacramento. 


Jas. G. Maguire 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Suite 612 Humboldt Bank Bldg. 


The Cream of All Beers 


YOSEMITE -:- LAGER 


A Home Product and Best on Market 


GUARANTEED TO CONFORM STRICTLY | 
TO THE NEW PURE FOOD ACT 


BREWED BY 


ENTERPR 
BREWING 


- San Francisco. Cal. 


per year—286 hours, or 3534 days (of eight hours), 
yer man. 

_ “Machines of all kinds reported in use aggregate 
9,787, of which 8,718 are Mergenthaler linotypes 


2nd 803 Lanston monotypes. Of the total number 

f machines in use, 7,990 (82 per cent) are in 
union Offices. The machines in use are cared for 
ind operated by 14,424 machine operators, machine 
enders and machinist operators, of which 12,423 
(87 per cent) are members of the International 
fypographical Union. 

“Wages increases ranging from 1 cent per thou- 
and to $9 per week are shown. The number of 
‘nstances in which the wages have been increased 
ire as follows: For hand composition, 774; for 
machine composition, 562. Taking the total mem- 
bership of the unions reporting increased scales as 
i basts, it is estimated that since 1905 the wages 
f the affected members have been increased at 
least $40,000 per week—over $2,000,000 per year.” 

There was a decrease of twenty-three in the 
uumber of burial claims filed during the year. The 
eceipts were $39,366.40, and the expenditures $38,650. 
The death rate for the year was 1.23 per cent of the 
iverage membership, or a little more than i2 per 
1009. The average death rate since the establish- 
ment of the fund kas been 1.27 per cent—about 13 
per 1000. 

Mr. Bramwood deals entertainingly with the var- 
ious funds of the International, and the figures, 
printed in full in the Typographicat Journal, will 
interest not only printers, but all who study the 
labor movement and realize that the advance made 
by one organization helps all unions. 

Of especial interest is the amount expended to 
win the eight-hour day. During 1906 the cost was 
$1,563,729.10; in 1907, $1,969,329.01; in 1908, $630,- 
912.53—a grand total spent by the International Ty- 
pographical Union of $4,163,970.64. To this sum, 
large though it is, should be added thousands upon 
thousands of dollars expended by subordinate unions 
of which there is no International record in this 
particular fund. It would be impossible to even 
estimate the amount. In San Francisco we spent 
thousands of dollars to keep the eight-hour day in 
the contest of 1905, and the expenditure is part and 
parcel of the general endeavor to install the shorter 
system of hours. If it were possible to ascertain 
definitely what each local union paid out for its own 
purposes in the fight, we would have an enormous 
total to chronicle as the expenditure for the “blue 
ribbon” of the labor movement. 

—__@________ 

The labor department of the Canadian Govern- 
ment reports that 232 labor organizations were 
formed in 1907, while 58 were dissolved, leaving a 
net increase of 174. In 1906 the number of organ- 
izations formed was 154, and of organizations dis- 
solved 85, a gain of only 69. In 1905 there was a 
net loss of 2, the unions formed numbering 103 and 
the unions dissolved 105. There was an increase 
of 44 in the number of unions during 1904. 

The year 1902, alone, since records have been kept 
by the department, was more active than the season 
just past in regard to the organization of workmen, 
the number of unions formed in that year being 
275, and of unions dissolved 54, a net increase of 
221. Of the organizations formed last year 51 were 
formed by railway employees, 4 by metal workers, 
and 41 in the building trade. Ninety-four organiza- 
tions were formed in Ontario, 51 in Quebec, 28 in 
Alberta, and 22 in British Columbia. 

-_—q_____ 

Very Stupious—Father—And so you want to 
marry Mr. Brown, my dear? Well, now, do you 
think he shows proper industry in his calling? 

Daughter (indignantly)—I should think so; he’s 
called nearly every night for a month. 


AN AMENDMENT.—“What a Stately creature that 
tall blonde is! She always makes me think of her 
as the ox-eyed Juno.” 

“Per-oxide, you mean.”—Baltimore American. 
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SUFFRAGISTS CLAIM FRANCHISE. 


One-Half of People Not Represented. 


BY MRS, FRANCES A. WILLIAMSON. 


Our idea has always been that justice pure and 
simple was the foundation principle of our govern- 
ment. The political expediency of the revolutionary 
measures, which resulted in the independence of the 
colonies, was not considered germane to the ques- 
tion. It simply was taxation without representation, 
is contrary to every sentiment of justice, is there- 
fore tyranny and will not be tolerated by any enlight- 
ened people. That sentiment still lives. 

PERSON AND PROPERTY. 

The right to protect person and property through 
the exercise of the ballot is not a question of con- 
cession or. expediency. It is one of justice, founded 
on liberty, equality and law as ordained and estab- 
lished by “we, the people of the United States.” 
Since women are acknowledged to be part of 
the people and enumerated in the basis of represent- 
ation and citizens the same as men are, it is con- 
trary to the spirit and text of the Federal Constitu- 
tion to hold them in political minority. If there 
were but one woman in the United States who de- 
sired to exereise the franchise, she should not be 
denied that right, because the right to vote inheres 
in citizenship regardless of sex, or condition other 
than legal disability or mental incapacity. 

NO ONE BORN A VOTER. 


It is true no one is born a voter. All are 
born the same helpless babe with the right to be- 
come men and women without hinderance: The 
right to trade, contract, marry and vote inhere in 
the infant, but can be exercised only when of legal 
age. The natural right to “life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness” insure all that will protect 
these rights. The suffrage, then, is certainly one 
of the fundamental articles of our system of gov- 
ernment. 

INHERENT IN THE PEOPLE. 


The Constitution of California—the same as other 
States—makes all political power inherent in the 
people. Women are one-half of the people. The 
text of Article 2 defines the conditions on which 
male citizens shall be entitled to vote. 

The word “male” before the word “citizen” in 
this article is not a positive restriction against fe- 
male suffrage, but a subsidiary statement under cer- 
tain conditions that male citizens shall be entitled to 
vote. 

RIGHT OF WOMEN. 


On the principle that government is of right or it 
is usurpation, and since the right of government (in 
the United States) can be exercised only by the 
ballot, women citizens have the same inherent title 
to the ballot that men have. Furthermore, every 
bill presented to the Legislature has in its preamble 
these words: “The people of the State of California, 
represented in the Senate and Assembly, do enact 
as follows.” 

The women are not represented, because they had 
no voice in electing the representatives. It is con- 
ceded by our ablest jurists that no such phrase as 
virtual representation is known in law or constitu- 
tion. It is a subtlety and illusion, wholly unfounded 
and absurd. The women suffragists of California 
claim the right to the franchise by the same authority 
and for the same purpose that men claim and ex- 
ercise it. 

Se 

There is a law in Italy which provides that night 
work from 8 p. m. to 6 a. m. in winter, and from 
9 p. m. to 5 a. m. in summer, is prohibited to boys 
under 15 and to girls and women of any age. If, 
however, the work is divided into shifts, it may 
begin at 5 in the morning and continue to 11 at 
night. The Provincial Council of Hygiene, however, 
is at liberty to issue special regulations in regard 
even to this law on night work in certain localities. 
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ROOS BROS. 
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Hours for work 
Hours for rest 
Hours for what you please 
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Neustadter Bros 


SanFrancisco Portiand 
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8 Hour 
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On The Pacific Coast———— 


DEMAND THE BRAND 


It appeals to particular people be- 
cause it is particularly good 


Old Gilt Edge 
Whiskey 


Rye or Bourbon 
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Phone Market 3285 


P. BENEDETTI, Mer. 


UNION FLORIST 


Formerly of 25 Fourth Street 
Funeral Work a Specialty at Lowest Prices. 
Orders Promptly Attended To. 


3017 Sixteenth St. 


Near Mission St, 


Branch: 2517 Mission St. 


redericksburg 


BEST 
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WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT. 
BY MRS. E. H. O'DONNELL. 


The story—of the United Garment Workers of 
America, No. 131, is similar to that of other unions 
of women. Organized in 1901, the record shows an 
increase in wages of from 15 to 20 per cent for the 
seven years. The hours have been reduced from 
nine to eight. Yearly contracts prevail, and the 
union label is equivalent to a contract, for employers 
require its use on garments and clothing, and it is 
only used in those shops employing members of 
No, 131. 

There is a great difference between the methods 
prevailing now and those in practice before the 
union came. Years ago the employer was the sole 
judge. He paid whatever wages he liked. There 
was no stability—no protection—either for the fair 
employer or the women. Now both parties meet 
and discuss matters of interest. If a new garment 
or a special machine is introduced, representatives 
from both sides meet and decide upon a price to he 
considered as the standard wage for the innovation. 
The question is always satisfactorily adjusted in 
conference. 

Another advantage in having a union to care for 
the weak is the attention given to sanitary condi- 
tions. Carelessness is not permitted, and health re- 
quirements are rightly considered of moment. 

The agreement signed by employers sets an age 
limit of sixteen years as the minimum for girls to 
enter the factories. This is an excellent idea. It 
helps womanhood, and enables girls to avail them- 
selves of educational facilities before seeking empivy- 
ment. 

The battle of the trade union for the weaker sex 
is one that merits naught but approval. There is 
one way to help—a way both simple and profitable, 
simple for its plainness and profitable because 
the purchaser receives a better return for the ex- 
penditure of his or her money. What is the way? 
Why, ask for the union label on all garments and 
clothing, and insist upon its appearance. If every 
man, woman and child will do this, the best possible 
support will be given the union, and when this is 
furnished, you aid every individual girl and woman 
in the organization.- In other words, you place the 
stamp of your personal approval upon proper sani- 
tation, a living wage, eight hours and conferences 
to adjust disputes, every time you ask for the union 
label. It surely is worth while. In fact it’s a duty, 
an obligation, for every card-holder, and a first aid 
to good citizenship on the part of every person who 
isn’t a trade unionist. 

One item of interesting news furnished by the 
officers of the Garment Workers is that one of the 
larger factories in San Francisco is installing ma- 
chinery for laundry purposes. This means that in 
the near future there will be available men’s shirts 
with the union label sewed on each. Make a note 


of this, please. 
* * * 


The National Women’s Trade Union League is 
becoming a power in the labor world. Mrs. Ray- 
mond Robbins of Chicago is the president, and she 
has given freely of her time to organize women 
wage earners. Jane Adams, Alice Henry and other 
well-known sociological workers are members of the 
executive committee. 

The League was started one year ago. It has 
made rapid progress. Four conferences will be held 
during next month. Boston, New York, Chicago 
and St. Louis are the cities selected, and the signs 
point to an increased membership and keen interest 
in the deliberations of the body. 

* * * 

A recent issue of the San Francisco Bulletin con- 
tained this article: 

There will no longer be any half sick children in 
attendance at San Francisco’s public schools, for 
the Board of Health has lately appointed a doctor 
and four nurses to investigate all public educational 
institutions throughout the term, in order that care 


may be given at home to those whom they consider 
physically unfit to attend school. 

Dr. C. R. Beicca has been appointed medical in- 
spector of schools and undér his supervision are the 
four graduate nurses, Miss K. Wynn, Miss J. Gra- 
ham, Miss K. Shean and Miss G. Flynn. Each day 
Dr. Beicca will assign these nurses to various 
schools, preferably those in the more crowded and 
less healthy districts, where they will first confer 
with the teachers and principal, who will inform 
them of any apparent sickness among the pupils. 
The nurses will then give the children a short medi- 
cal examination and if they discover the presence of 
any disease that needs care and attention, the child 
will be sent home to remain there until permission 
is given to return. 

The attendance will probably be somewhat reduced 
by this new arrangement, but as the health and hap- 
piness of the little ones is the’ outcome, what more 
could we want? 

The Board of Education can spend its funds only 
for educational purposes and so the Board of Health 
has persuaded the Supervisors to appropriate the 
money to maintain these nurses and doctor. But 
the Educational Board approves and co-operates in 
the work of these efficient women, who started yes- 
terday on their tour of health inspection, and who 
possess such marked ability that their undertaking 
is sure to be a success. 


Household Hints and Recipes, 


Cure For Feton—Take one egg, one- tablespoonful 
of strained honey, one tablespoonful of spirits of 
turpentine, flour enough to make a moist paste, and 
cover the finger with the paste. Renew when this 
gets dry. This gives speedy relief. 


Pot Roast—Take a frying pan first. Put in a 
little lard and butter. Season roast with salt and 
pepper. Fry on all sides until nice and brown, then 
put this roast, with gravy, in pot with a few onions 
and a little water, and cover. Roasts prepared in 
this way will be done sooner. 


TENDER Roast—When you put the roast into the 
oven put in also a small dish of vinegar. This will 
keep the meat from burning and make it much more 
tender than it would otherwise be, and also improve 
the flavor. 


To INCREASE THE GrowTH oF THE Harr—Apply the 
tonic to the scalp every day, rubbing it in well with 
the fingertips: Bay rum, seven ounces; distilled 
witch hazel, nine ounces; common salt, one dram; 
hydrochloric acid (5 per cent), one drop; magnesia, 
sufficient. 


PeacH MARMALADE—Rub the peaches, but do not 
pare them. Cut them in halves, remove the stones, 
and to every pound of peaches allow a half pound 
of sugar. Put the peaches in a porcelain lined ket- 
tle, add sufficient water to cover the bottom of the 
kettle, cover and heat slowly to boiling point, then 
stir and mash the peaches until fine; add the sugar 
and three or four kernels to every quart of mar- 


-malade, blanched and pounded to a paste. 


Roil and stir continually for fifteen minutes, then 
stand over a more moderate fire and cook slowly 
twenty minutes longer. Stir occasionally that it 
may not scorch. Put away in stone jars. 


FoRMULA For ToorH PowpErR—A simple formula 
for tooth powder is this: Precipitated chalk, four 
ounces; powdered orris root, eight ounces; pow- 
dered camphor, one ounce. 

Triturate the camphor in a mortar, moistening it 
with a very little alcohol. Add other ingredients. 
Mix thoroughly, and sift through a fine bolting cloth. 

Use a firm brush when cleaning the teeth and re- 
move all foreign particles with a piece of dental 
floss. Twice a year have a dentist examine your 
teeth. If people would only do this they would be 
saved much pain and expense, for the larger the 


cavity the more suffering and money it takes to 
fill it. 


Chas. Lyons 


London Tailor 


UNION LABEL USED 


Suits Te Order $20 up 


Trousers $5 up 
Overcoats $25 up 


771 MARKET ST. Between Third and 


Fourth Sts. 


731 VAN NESS AVE. ®<xves2,Terk 
1432 FILLMORE ST. 


Between Ellis- 
and O'Farrell 


A lot of 
Special Art Squares 


Selling at just a third less than 
regular price. 


Good All-Wool Art Squares in pretty de- 
signs and colorings. 

Of course there is a reason for it. They 
are soiled along the outside folds where 
dust collected on them in warehouse. It is 
hardly noticeable in the darker patterns. 
The lighter colors where it is more notice- 
able we have reduced to less than half poets 
$ 6.00 size, 9 by 6 feet 


134% by 12 feet 
Reduced to $10.80 


STERLING 


Furniture Company 


1049 Market Street 


Opposite McAllister. 


“ORIENTAL EXCLUSION.” 
(Continued from page 1) 

Special Agent Marcus Braun in the report of the 
Commissioner-General of Immigration for 1907 states 
‘hat prior to his investigation. some 8000 Japanese 
had gained illegal entry over the Mexican border 
ina period of one year and a half. Advices from 
\lexico, per the City of Mexico Herald and the El 
Paso News, state that there are a large number 
f Japanese, variously estimated from 5000 to 15,000, 
waiting dn opportunity to cross. 


Let us consider figures from official statistics for 
che Puget Sound district alone. In June, 1908 (the 
ist month obtainable), there were 376 steamer ar- 
ivals. There arrived previous to. June, but admitted 
during that month, 161 males and 116 females, thus 
howing a total of Japanese immigration for practi- 
ally the one port of Seattle of 653. From Novem- 
ber, 1907, to June, 1908 (inclusive), the brown men 
ind women admitted on the Sound total 4210, thus 
showing a monthly average of about 500. During 
the last six months figures have not been obtainable 
irom the steamship companies of San Francisco as 
) the arrivals of Japanese in this port, but if the 
ther opportunities for ingress are taken into con- 
ideration, there remains ample room for diplomatic 
1egotiations, and it is shown that diplomacy has not 
proved a success to date. 


Like all movements of similar nature, the agitation 

ior Asiatic exclusion passes through stages, and we 
profit by the experiences of the past. In 1900 Gov- 
ernor Henry T. Gage sent a special message to the 
California Legislature drawing attention to the in- 
flux of Japanese in this State, and the Legislature 
passed a resolution embodied in a memorial to Con- 
gress and the President asking for the enactment 
of restrictive laws. The State of Nevada took simi- 
lar action. The result was a falling off in Japanese 
immigration. In 1902 the question again became of 
public importance. Incidental to the Chinese ex- 
clusion law, it was discussed before the House Com- 
mittee on Chinese exclusion by Congressman Julius 
Kahn and by the following commissioners from Cal- 
fornia: ex-Governor James H. Budd, Edward J. 
Livernash, Andrew Furuseth and James D. Phelan. 
\s in 1900, there was a decrease in the undesirable 
immigration, but, owing to lack of organized effort 
to keep the question alive; the arrivals were so 
numerous that the San Francisco Chronicle entered 
the field in 1904-05 with a series of special articles 
and editorials that riveted the attention of the peo- 
ple and resulted directly in the formation of the 
\siatic Exclusion League. As is frequently the case, 
the brunt of the work fell upon the shoulders of 
trade unionists, and in passing, it is germane to draw 
ittention to the fact that the “demagogues” of to- 
ay were “brainy leaders” and a few other nice 
things in 1904-05! 
The press dispatches of the last few days tell of 
1e Canadian railroad in an industrial dispute with 
its employees hiring Japanese by the hundreds. In 
last week’s issue of the Lasor CLARION appeared a 
‘lipping from the Los Angeles Times, bearing date 
f July 19th, to the effect that the Japanese about 
Santa Paula had given fruit growers a great deal 
f trouble this season. “The Japs have struck 
ften or quit from ‘pure cussedness, recklessly violat- 
ing their contracts. One grower had to get a num- 
ber of Russians to help him out,” continued the 
limes, and it is noteworthy that this journal, with 
all its faults, has never been accused of a desire to 
‘xclude Orientals! 


A temperate review of the situation will show that 
the work of the last forty years can not be allowed 
o go for naught. The special articles about the 
condition of affairs around and in Vacaville and in 
‘very section of California where the Japanese have 
ecured an undeniable foothold, hold good today. The 
labor is unreliable. The white race will suffer by 
unrestricted immigration, and it is very doubtful 
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as to whether diplomacy will do the work in hand. 


The statistics and facts presented by the Chronicle 
in days gone by are known to all. They have told 
the story in detail, and it is unnecessary to go into 
detail here concerning the loss to the white men, 
women and children in the competition with the in- 
ferior races—inferior in respect to their standard of 
living as compared to that of this country. 


We read these days of the agitation on the part 
of the Australasian colonies to have closer relations 
with the United States because of the cloud of Asia- 
tic immigration that threatens the lands beneath the 
Southern Cross, just as it does the inhabitants of 
this republic. The issue is common, and the Pacific 
Ocean is referred to as the link that should bind the 
antipodes with us in repelling any attack on our 
civilization. . 


It is a sad mistake to think that exclusionists are 
merely trade-unionists. Besides those mentioned as 
representative California statesmen of the days gone 
by, as well as the present time, there loom up the 
names of the late James G. Blaine, Senator Henry 


. Cabot Lodge, and scores of others. Senator Lodge, 


who is chairman of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations in the Senate, gives his views on the Japanese 
question. They have appeared in this paper, but 
their importance in view of the controversy, and 
the clean-cut statements concerning the likelihood 
of the disruption of friendly relations between the 
United States and Japan, the necessity of promul- 
gating the doctrine that this country, as an inde- 
pendent nation, has a perfect right to say who or 
who shall not come to its shores, added to the il- 
lustration of the bull and the minnow as an argu- 
ment for exclusion, should appeal to all: 


“We have heard a great deal lately about Japanese 
immigration, but it is not a subject which ought to 
lead, or which will lead to any ill-feeling between the 
two countries. Japan now, by imperial edicts, excludes 
working men of all nations except under strict re- 
strictions in a few of what are known as treaty 
ports, and she excludes the Chinese altogether. Japan 
does not expect, and no nation can expect, that she 
should have the right to force her people on another 
nation, and there is no more cause for offense in 
the desire of our people in the western States to 
exclude Japanese immigrants than there is in the 
Japanese edicts which now exclude our working 
people from Japan. Moreover, the sentiment of our 
people is not peculiar to the United States. It is, if 
anything, more fervent in Birtish Columbia than in 
California. The people of Australia exclude the 
Chinese just as we do, and it may as well be frankly 
stated that the white race -will not admit Asiatic 
labor to compete with their own in their own 
countries. Nothing is more fatal in this connection 
than to make trite economic arguments and talk 
about the survival of the fittest. The white race 
of western America, whether in Canada or in the 
United States, will not suffer the introduction of 
Asiatic labor, and as for the saying ‘the survival of 
the fittest,’ the people who use that phrase never 
complete it. The whole statement is ‘the survival 
of the fittest to survive,’ which is something very 
different from the survival of what is abstractly the 
best. If I may use an illustration employed by Mr. 
Speaker Reed, I can make my point clear to your 
minds. The bull of Bashan is always spoken of as 
a singularly noble animal, and the little minnow, or 
shiner which you can see in shallow water anywhere 
on our coast, is a much lower form of life; but if you 
cast the bull of Bashan and the minnow together 
into the middle of the Atlantic Ocean the bull will 
drown and the minnow will survive in that environ- 
ment. Yet is the bull of Bashan none the less the 
nobler animal? In the environment of Chinese labor 
our labor could not long survive as we desire it to 
exist and therefore, by an overmastering instinct our 
people of the west are determined not to admit Asia- 
tic labor to this country, whether it is Chinese, Jap- 
anese, or Hindoo.” 


Every Woman in San Fran- 
cisco KNOWS or SHOULD 
KNOW that the :: 3: : 


Greater 


San Francisco 
Cloak Co. 


CONSTANTLY OFFERS. 


Bigger Values in 
Women’s Apparel 


Than any other Establishment of its kind on 
the Pacific Coast 


...Watch Windows for Bargains... 


Greater San Francisco Cloak Co, 


AT MARKET and TAYLOR ONLY 


This is the Label of the 
Journeymen 


Tailors’ Union 


ee ater 
OF AMERICA used on 
Custom-Made Clothing 

The following named custom tailoring firms.are 
entitled to use the Union Label of Journeymena 
Tailors’ Union of America: 

Kelleher & Browne, 11-15 Seventh St. 

Abe Jacobs, 2581 Mission St. 

Armstrong & Levy, 44 Eddy St. 

Nate Levy, 1020 Fillmore St. 

Rosenblum & Abraham, 1050 Golden Gate Ave. 

L. J. Borck, 421 Haight St. 

O’Connor, 132 Van Ness Ave. 

P. Gilligan, Mission St., at 20th. 

Dixon & McCrystle, 219 Kearny St. 

McDonald & Collett, 2184 Mission St. 

Broadway Tailors, 1753 O’Farrell St. 

Imperial Clothiers, 2696 Mission St. 

T. P. O’Dowd, 174 Church St. 

H. LeBaron Smith, 756 Golden Gate Ave. 

Charles Lyons, 1432 Fillmore; 731 Van Ness Ave. 
and 771 Market St. 

W. IF. Peters, 3040 Mission St. 
_ A. H. Behm, 3030 24th St. 

Jausatits & Kainen, 923 Buchanan St. 

Joe Fass, 2977 Mission St. 

Martin Bros., Humboldt Bank Building. 

Asher Bros., 1150 Market St. 

J. Dresner, 1188 McAllister St. 

Thos. J. Davis, 926 Market St. 

M. Weiner, 3005 16th St. 

Neuhaus & Co., 506 Market St. 

J.T. Ellsworth, 325 Bush St. 

H. Levy; 3027 16th St. 

Peterson & Harrison, 2756 Mission St. 

J. J. Sword, 3013 24th St. 

S. Jones, 2873 16th St. 

C. L. Braun, 308 Noe St. 

Ryan Bros., 2469 Mission St. 


S. N. WOOD & CO. 
Union Made Clothing 
= —| THREE BIG STORES = 


Insist that your Dairy- 
man or Grocer furnjsh 
you. MILK, CREAM. 
BUTTER and CHEESE. 
bearing this Label. 

The Labe! is placed on Cans, Bottles and Pack- 
ages. It is a guarantee of Union Labor and Sanitary 
Goods. 

Any one desiring Union Milk should correspond 
with Secretary of Milkers’ Union. Address 3964 
Mission Street. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES AND THEIR 
PRINTING. 


Last Friday night the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil ordered the following circular, issued by Hart- 
ford Typographical Union, No. 127, printed in the 
Lagor CLARION : 

“Notice to Workingmen—The following insur- 
ance companies with offices in Hartford, Conn., 
have large amounts of printing done under non- 
union conditions, some running offices of their own, 
‘and others patronizing offices which refuse to em- 
ploy union printers: 

Aetna Life Insurance Company. 

Travelers Insurance Company. 

Hartford Steam Boilers Ins. & Inspection Co. 

Connecticut Fire Insurance Company. 

Hartford County Mutual Company. 

Hartford Fire Insurance Company. 

National Fire Insurance Company. 

Orient Insurance Company. 

Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

Scottish Union & National Insurance Company. 

Aetna Indemnity Company. 

Connecticut General Life Insurance Company. 

Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

Remember this when asked to take policies. 

HarTFORD TyYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, 
S. T. Prunp, Secretary, S. N. Barttett, Pres. 

James M. Speegle, of San Francisco Typographical 
Union No. 21, wrote to the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company giving reasons why a reverse of 
policy in ordering printing would be beneficial to 
the company, and pointing out the advantages to all 
in aiding the trade-union movement maintain a 
standard approved by all thoughtful citizens. The 
Hartford printing offices complained of are working 
on a nine-hour basis. As our readers know, nearly 
all establishments in the printing industry are ope- 
rating eight hours, and that maximum is approved 
by the American people. Consequently the desire 
to assist the fair employers is natural, and the unions 
and their members are a unit in urging eight hours 
for the offices of Hartford. Mr. Speegle presented 
his arguments tersely, and deserves credit for the 
helping hand to our common interests. 

The President of the Connecticut Mutual replied 
to the communication. He stated that he had no 
knowledge of the labor troubles existing in Hart- 
ford, that he was interested “in the exercise of a 
proper economy in behalf of the members of the 
company in the matter of expenses,” and “we have 
had our printing done where we could obtain the 
most skillful results and the best prices.” Then the 
President declares against discrimination “whatso- 
ever,” and alludes to “controversies” in which the 
Company had no desire to participate nor express 
an opinion. The reply winds up with the broad 
statement that “we have had no share or interest 
in the local disagreements, and shall continue our 
method of business so long as we can secure satis- 
factory results.” ; 

The real point of the Connecticut Mutual -Presi- 
dent’s letter is the “best price” clause. If the 
printing office that works eight hours, pays union 
wages as a minimum, and is on satisfactory terms 
generally with its employees, loses the work of these 
insurance and life companies, through inability to 
compete with nine or ten hour shops and go-as-you- 
please wage rolls, then there is discrimination against 
recognized ideals that these companies should do 
their utmost to uphold—not only that, men have 
opportunity to pay premium on policies when they 
can set some value on their services, and not leave 
that important factor in life to the whims of some 
cheap employer. 

———E 

Of the strikes of the International Association of 
Machinists between June 1 and November 1 of last 
year the cost to the union, according to the figures 
of the metal trades report, was $379,451.23, while 
the cost to the trades association to fight the union 
was only $95,433.47. 


LABOR CLARION. 
HIGH LIVING EXPENSES. 


There are some facts of interest in a statement 
issued recently by the Bureau of Labor as the result 
of an investigation of the principal wage-working 
occupations in 4,169 establishments, representing the 
principal manufacturing and mechanical industries 
of the country. The article is entitled “Rates of 


. Wages and retail prices of food, 1890 to 1907.” 


WHAT INVESTIGATIONS SHOW. 

Investigations covering the sales of 1,014 dealers 
in 68 localities show retail prices of 30 -principal 
articles of food, according to consumption in repre- 
sentative workingmen’s families, were 4.2 per cent 
higher in 1907 than in 1906. As the advance in 
retail prices from 1906 to 1907 was greater than the 
advance in wages per day, the purchase power of 
a day’s wages, as measured by food, was slightly 
less in 1907 than in 1906, the decrease being one-half 
of one per cent. 

FOOD HIGHEST IN 18 YEARS. 

The average hourly wages in 1907 were higher 
than in any years of the 18-year period from 1890 
to 1907 and more than 20 per cent higher than the 
average in any year from 1890 to 1900. As compared 
in each case with the average for the ten-year period, 
1890 to 1899, the average hourly wages in 1907 were 
28.8 per cent higher, the number of employes 44.4 
per cent greater and the average hours of labor per 
week 5 per cent lower. 

The average price of food in 1907 was higher than 
in any other year in the 18-year period. The aver- 
age price of 30 principal articles weighed according 
to family consumption of the various articles was 
20.6 per cent higher in 1907 than the average price 
for the ten years, 1890 to 1899. Compared with the 
average of the same ten year period, the purchasing 
power of an hour’s wages in 1907 was 6.8 per cent 
greater. 

LABOR’S PURCHASING POWER. 

The average wages per hour in 1907 were 3.7 per 
cent higher than in 1906, the regular hours of labor 
per week were 0.4 per cent lower than in 1906, and 
the number of employees in the establishments in- 
vestigated was one per cent greater than in 1906. 

The increase in the average hourly wages in 1907 
over 1906 was general, occurring in 40 of the 41 
industries investigated. The greatest increase was 
in the manufacture of cotton goods, where the aver- 
age wage per hour in 1907 was 1.9 per cent higher 
than in 1906. In the manufacture of paper and wood 
pulp the increase was 10.1 per cent; in eight other 
industries the increase was 5 per cent and in 30 in- 
dustries less than 5 per cent. In one industry, 
Bessemer steel, there was a decrease in wages of 
0.9 per cent. In the 41 industries, weighted accord- 
ing to importance, the increase in wages per hour 
was 3.0 per cent. Of the 30 articles, 29 were higher 
in price in 1907 than in 1906. 

————_p—____ 
LEGACY TO TYPOS. 


The will of the late Benjamin Whitman, an hon- 
orary member of the Erie (Pa.) Typographical 
Union, gives $1,000 each to the Hamon and St. 
Vincent hospitals in that city, to be used in the in- 
stitutions for such members of the newspaper and 
printing fraternity as may be living in Erie, under 
such regulations as may be agreed upon from time 
to time between the management of the hospitals and 
a committee made up of one representative from 
each newspaper office in Erie. 

Mr. Whitman was well thought of by the printers, 


and that he appreciated the friendship is shown in a 
material way. 


————_@—_______. 
NON-UNION MOLDERS COME HIGH. 


The Allis-Chalmers Company of Milwaukee, which 
was fined $4,000 by Judge Landis for importing four 
iron molders from Engalnd, has received the de- 
cision from the United States Circuit Court, to which 
appeal was made nearly two years ago, wherein the 


fine imposed by Judge Landis is upheld and will 
have to be paid. 


Lundstrom Hats 


Five Stores: 


1178 MARKET ST. 
64 MARKET ST. 
1600 FILLMORE ST. 
605 KEARNY ST. 
2640 MISSION ST. 


Union Hats; That’s All 


Any Grade $2.50 to $5.00 


Employs Only Union Men in All Its Departments 


Home Industry 


WUNDER BREWING CO.'S 


WUNDER 
BEER 


A San Francisco Product of Unexcelled 
Quality—Bottled by 


Wunder Bottling Co. 
340 Eleventh St., S. F. 


The First Firm: in San Francisco to Use the 
Union Label on Bottled Beer. 


DEMAND THIS LABEL 


~t 
a TRADES| 


COUNCIL } 
oe 


On Your Printing 


If a firm cannot piace the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it. is not a Union concern. 


SPEND YOUR MONEY ¥ 
WHERE YOU EARNIT. . 


Patronize Home Industry 


SEE US FOR 


Hand-made Silk Flags, Silk 
Pennants, Fancy Embroidered 
and Painted Parade Banners. 

Best Silk and Satin Sashes, 
Badges and Buttons. 

‘The best in the city to’be had. 


ALL UNION MADE 


ARBITRATION—YES OR NO? 

John B. Dickman, says in The Trades Unionist 
a Washington, D. C.: The all-absorbing question 
confronting the people to-day is: “Will arbitration 
abolish strikes?” For an answer to that question 
Hl « people must look to both sides—the employer 
and the employee. Both are parties to the con- 
tract, and faithful adherence on the part of both is 
absolutely necessary to make arbitration a success— 
that is, abide by the decision of a properly selected 
hoard. The decision must be final, unless it can be 
clearly proven that prejudice, partiality, and unfair- 
ness inspired the decision which was rendered to 
j-tentionally wrong one side or the other. 

The business man, builders and contractors have 
complained bitterly in the past regarding “walkouts,” 
nen stopping their work at most inopportune times, 
but never a word has been heard from them when 
they “locked-out,” stopped everything in the build- 
ing line to punish their employees, or, to state the 
case a little clearer, force them to agree to their 
terms. 

That the man whose brain and brawn produces 
the necessities of all mankind favors peace at all 
times, has accepted all manner of suggestions and 
expediencies in the past, to-day stands ready to give 
arbitration a fair and impartial trial, and it behooves 
those who have so long cried out bitterly against the 
more strenuous methods in the past to now honestly 
embrace arbitration, give fair and impartial decisions, 
stick to a decision when rendered whether in their 
favor or against them, bearing in mind that the 
proposition is on trial and that it is to the interest 
of all to make it a success. 

Strikes and lockouts have in the past been ruin- 
ous to both thé employer and employee, and with 
conscientious effort on the part of all concerned 
can be eliminated and business between capital and 
labor be conducted along business lines. 

lime and again business men have stated to com- 
mittees of workingmen that they had nothing to do 
with the question whether a man belonged to a 
trade organization, when at that very moment a 
dispute between the workingmen had caused a ces- 
sation of all their work, entailing considerable loss 
due to forfeiture, ete. 

Again, the toiler is told with solemn wisdom that 
labor unions are a menace to the community. Men- 
ace, indeed! When we look the man possessed of so 
much wisdom in the face we find that he is a mem- 
her of the master builders’ union, or the lawyers’ 
union, or the doctors’ union, etc. However, on that 
score the workingman makes no complaint, but in- 
sists that he has the same right to associate in an 
organization with his kind, for the betterment of his 
condition—to be able to decently clothe himself and 
his family, to enable him to provide food in abund- 
ance for those dependent upon him, to be able to 
send his children to school a-sufficient number of 
years so that they can secure at least a common 
school education, so that they will be better equip- 
ped to cope with the problems that will confront 
them in this progressive age; so that they will be 
good citizens and at the same time have leisure to 
garner from the fountains of learning, concentrated 
upon the book shelves of our libraries, much of 
fiction and of the history of centuries gone by. 

Arbitration, it would seem, accomplishes that 
which has been so long desired. It appears to be 
the solution to the disputes between employer and 
employee, but because it has succeeded in the sev- 
eral resorts to this method of adjusting disputes, it 
must be borne in mind that arbitration is on trial, 
and should money or bribes be resorted to for the 
purpose of securing a decision favorable to capital 
the doom of the scheme of arbitration will be sealed 
at an early date, at the same time ushering in the old 
ind strenuous methods against which capital has 
complained so loud and long. 

Therefore, the question now before the people 
—arbitration—will be answered “yes” or “no,” ac- 
cording to the honesty or dishonesty of capital in 
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reference to decisions.’ Let them be free and unin- 
fluenced and the producer, the workingman, will 
ever subscribe, but if methods are resorted to that 
will create suspicion the toiler will cast aside the 
present proposition and renew the fight along the 
former lines until something is presented that will 
deal honestly by him. 
—_—___q— 

A WARNING AGAINST AN IMPOSTER. 

John E. Burns writes to the Lasor CLARION sug- 
gesting that its readers be warned against Hugo 
Foss and his agents and collectors. Foss was con- 
victed on July 31st of swindling patrons, and Judge 
Conlan sentenced him to six months in the county 
jail, at the same time denouncing him in scathing 
terms. The accused was manager of the Union 
Trading and Exchange Company, with offices on 
Post Street, near Polk, and promised valuable prizes 
when his books were filled. The victims were in- 
variably women, and they were shown a tin sign 
bearing the legend “Forget it!” when they called 
for premiums. Foss has appealed his case, and is 
now out on bail, but is still in the old business. 
Mr. Burns thinks that, inasmuch as many unionists 
have been victimized, it is proper to issue a warning 
in these columns. 

Ses 


THE FIGHT AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS. 


A new way to fight an old disease, at least to 
tell people how they may avoid it, was started a 
few days ago by the Committee on the Prevention 
of Tuberculosis of the Charity Organization Society 
of New York. It is probably the first effort to 
reach the mass of tenement dwellers in the homes 
with the simple statement that sunlight, fresh air, 
good food and temperate habits are the best means 
of preventing consumption. 

Some weeks ago, the committee resolved to spread 
its doctrine in those quarters in which the Italian, 
Jewish and negro races predominate. The diet of 
the Italians, consisting largely of macaroni and 
vegetables, is scarcely enough to sustain the ener- 
gies of the laborers who must face-all manner of 
exposure, while the Jewish tailors, having a sedentary 
occupation which keeps them in badly ventilated 
apartments, are also susceptible to the germs of 
consumption. Some negroes, too, have a tendency 
toward weak lungs—a fact which calls for preventive 
measures in their case. 

The poster contains a picture of a canal in Venice 
in bright colors that at once appeals to the color- 
loving Italian and also says that tuberculosis is not 
hereditary, but is acquired and generally preventable. 
It contains the warning that a cough may lead to 
consumption, and gives this advice: 

“Tf you have a cold or a_ cough that hangs on, 
if you even faintly suspect that your lungs are not 
strong, do not try to cure yourself. Go to a doctor, 
or to the nearest tuberculosis clinic, where you will 
be treated free of charge, if unable to pay.” 

Then there is a warning against indiscriminate 
spitting, and this simple rule, which is disobeyed 
even by intelligent persons: 

“Keep your windows open day and night, summer 
and winter.” 

—_——____——_- 


A report from the headquarters of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen shows 
that of the twelve largest locals in the United States 
and Canada San Francisco is seventh on the list. 
The next convention of the international body will 
be held in Detroit, Mich., commencing August 10. 

During the year 1907, 6,483 new industries were 
reported in the south, compared with 6,411 in 1906, 
which was the best record ever made. The leading 
States were Texas, 1,383; Oklahoma, 794; and Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, Alabama and Ar- 
kansas, from 400 to 550 each. 

_————__ a 

Union men should demand Blue Diamond and 

Nickel In union-made cigars. wee 


Summer Suitings 


AT 15 TO 20 PER CENT LESS 
THAN USUAL PRICES 


Our large fall stock of imported 
and domestic suitings is now ar- 
riving and for the next thirty days 
we make the above liberal money 
saving reductions. Furthermore 
we give you the same findings 
and trimmings and high class, 
union workmanship as usual. 


First Firm to [{ RS(B] First-Class 


Adopt the oo Union 
Label in ci i} _— Tailors 
San Francisco N = GELS Employed 


Kelleher= Browne 
The Irish Tailors 


Seventh & Market 
Tel. Market 3306 


Open 
Saturday Evenings 
until 10 o'clock 


Established 1853 Largest on Pacific Coast 
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HOMAS PARISIAN 


DYEING AND 
CLEANING 
WORKS 


27 TENTH STREET, S. F. 


- 1158 McAllister Street, San Francisco 
Branches : 1348 Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco 
1164 Broadway, Oakland 


Highest Class Work 
Moderate Prices Quick Delivery 


Blankets and Curtains Cleaned by Antiseptic Process 


Men’s Suits in 48 Hours 
PHONE US—MARKET 1620 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY 


526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Guaranteed Capital ...............0005 $1,200,000.00 
Capital actually paid up in cash........ $1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds ........ $1,453,983.62 
Deposits, June 30, 1908.............. $34,474,554.23 
Total Assets ....... ccc cece ween nen nee $37,055,263.31 


Remittance may be made by Draft, Post Office, 
or Wells, Fargo & Co’s. Money Orders, or coin by 
Express. 

Office Hours: 10 o’clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. m., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock m. and Saturday ev- 
enings from 7 o’clock p. m. to 8 o’clock p. m. for 
receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First Vice- 
President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President, 
Emil Rohte; Cashier, A. H. R. Schmidt; Assistant 
Cashier, ‘William Herrmann; Secretary, George 
Tourny; Assistant Secretary, A. H. Muller; Good- 
fellow & Eells, General Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer, Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter, J. 
W. Van Bergen, F. Tillmann, Jr., E. T. Kruse and 
W. S. Goodfellow. 
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BEST 9% 
BOTTLE BEER. 
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The American Federation of Labor ts satisfied that 
where the soil is rich and bountiful, where the 
people are ingenious, industrious—willing to work 
and capable of working—poverty and misery are 
not necessarily a part of our civilized life, and when 
such a condition does prevail, it is due to man’s 
mismanagement rather than to any known or un- 
known law—Samuel Gompers. 


The kind expressions that have come from the 
editors of several of the Lasor CLarion’s exchanges 
are hereby acknowledged in a duly appreciative 
spirit. It isn’t often that the labor editor is credited 
with receiving encomiums, and consequently this 
opportunity is taken to reciprocate before the heavy 
words are piled upon the editorial desk! 

————_@>—___—_- 

Unions or individuals who have received bound 
volumes of the Lasor CLARION in past years are re- 
quested to send their names to this office. 

* * x 

Unions are urged to send in their copy during the 
coming week for the Lasor CLarton’s special edition. 
The time is approaching- when Labor Day will be 
with us, and it is necessary to spend some days in 
preparation for work of this nature. 

* * *& 

The attention of a number of exchange editors is 
called to the correct address of this paper—316 Four- 
teenth street, San Francisco. Some publications 
show that the old address used before the fire is 
unchanged. Please look up your slip, gentlemen, 
especially if you haven’t changed the number for 
some time, because the Lazor Cxiarion reluctantly 
and without due notice was forced to move on 
April 18, 1906. 

= *, -* 

It is surprising how popular the union label is 
near election time! We read that the employing 
lithographers are unable to deliver 10,000,000 Re- 
publican and 5,000,000 Democratic posters with the 
emblem of the fair attached, owing to “open shop” 
conditions. It will be interesting to observe the 
outcome. The disadvantage of “breaking up the 
unions” is apparent in more ways than one. Wonder 
how many of those now loudly calling for the label 
assisted the boss lithographers combat the eight-hour 
day? 

* * *& 


The Bottle Caners strike has been settled, and 
the members of the organization are back at work. 
It was agreed that there should be a slight reduction 
in wages for a time, and then the old scale will 
become operative. The girls are to be congratulated 


upon their loyalty to the labor movement. They 
proved determined fighters, and while they will lose 
for a short period, owing to the depressed conditions 
of trade, yet the gain is really theirs. It is quite a 
task for girls to keep their organization intact under 
severe fire, and the outcome is all the more to 
their credit. 
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THE BOGUS WHITE LABOR LEAGUE. 


In last week’s Lapor CLARION it was promised. 


that an attempt to locate the secretary of the “Boot 
and Shoe Makers White Labor League” would be 
described. This individual sent out his literature 
to unions without using the label. He was civilly 
asked by the secretary of the Typographical Union 
for a reason for the omission, and stress was laid 
upon the virtue of the union label for documents 
designed to favor white labor exclusively, 

After a delay of over two weeks, the secretary 
of the organization with the high-sounding name, re- 
sponded, or rather someone wrote for him, for there 
is a well-founded belief in labor circles that President 
J. T. McCollough and Geo. L. Rawlins are myths 
pure and simple—at least they refuse to come out 
in the open, they are unknown to the boot and 
shoe trade, the city and telephone directories know 
them not, and inquiries at the hotel address show 
that the secretary has forgotten to either register 
or leave his name with the manager or clerk. With 
such a showing in the negative, Mr. McCollough 
and Mr. Rawlins are invited to step into the lime- 
light. The last-named official signed his communi- 
cation on the typewriter (an unpardonable corre- 
spondence sin), “per M.” The mystery thickens, 
for “M” is as hard to locate as “Geo. L. Rawlins.” 

The answer to the query about the union label 
is unsatisfactory. It assures the printers’ secretary 
that no Japanese offica was patronized, and then 
refuses to either give the name of the firm respon- 
sible or make any definite statement about the “Boot 
and Shoe Makers White Labor League.” The first 
letter was procured from the hotel register by a 
man whose name is not “Rawlins,” but who is 
known to the officials of the boot and shoe workers. 

As before stated, this individual, in an effort to 
hurt the sale of union stamped boots and shoes, 
attacks International President John F. Tobin, and 
asks why he doesn’t hold an election for officers, 
and urges that one man should not be permitted to 
handle the cash. The organization holds regular 
elections, and next month the referendum is to 
select leaders, and Mr. Tobin doesn’t take in the 
money. That work is: performed by the secretary- 
treasurer, who is bonded in a surety company and 
whose official duties are supervised by a regular 
committee. 

“Mr. Rawlins” continues: “Someone has gone to 
considerable expense to pay for the printing of this 
1,000 circulars, postage, labor in mailing, etc., and 
for what purpose? Do you doubt one word in the 
circular? If you do, investigate and if you find 
we are in error, we will be only too anxious to make 
proper amends.” 

The Lazor Crarion not only doubts “one word” 
but all the words written by “Mr. Rawlins.” The 
gentleman will prove himself a public benefactor if 
he “makes good,” but he can never doj it while 
guilty of the deception outlined above. 

To the trade unionist it is both regrettable and 
laughable to read such expressions as “contractors 
of prison-made shoes pay a lump sum for Mr. 
Tobin’s stamp.” The boot and shoe workers have 
expended thousands of dollars in this fight against 
any but labeled goods, and have been particularly 
opposed to prison-made shoes, for obvious. reasons. 

If “Mr. Rawlins” would like to pick up $500 in 
cash, his attention is called to this part of Section 
24 of the International Constitution: “The sum of 
$500 in cash shall be paid to any person or persons 
who will furnish evidence sufficient to prove the 
fraudulent issue or use of the union stamp contrary 
to the laws and rules laid down by the Boot and 
Shoe Workers Union.” 

The attack of “Mr. Rawlins,” though widespread, 
has been refuted. He is unable to prevent the de- 
mand for union stamped goods. He is cordially in- 
vited to come out in the open, prove that there is 
really such an organization as the “Boot and Shoe 
Makers White Labor League,” and present his evi- 
dence against the union or its International officers. 


THE CLERKS’ HOUSEWARMING. 

Last Wednesday evening the Retail Clerks open. 
their new hall and quarters at 321 Van Ness Avenie. 
Besides possessing a large hall for meeting purpose S, 
there are reading and office rooms with every co.- 
venience and it is intended to install a library ang 
introduce features of a home-like character. ‘T)¢ 
building is centrally located, and is neatly finished j) 
every particular. 

A large class of applicants was initiated, and after 
the conclusion of the business of the evening, the-e 
were addresses by members and visitors. Among 
the latter were J. W. Sweeney, President of the 
Labor Council; Andrew J. Gallagher, Secretary 5; 
the Labor Council; Supervisor J. A. Johnson, , 
member of Retail Clerks, No. 432; and Will }. 
French, editor of the LaBor CLarion. The remarks 
were of a congratulatory nature, and the principles 
and aims of the labor movement were emphasize 
and explained. Refreshments were served, and tic 
clerks proved themselves good hosts. Altogether tlic 
house-warming was a success, and the organizations 
comprising the Retail Clerks’ Association will bene/it 
by their enterprise and profit by the opportunities 
now given them. 

————-“(@o— 
LABOR DAY NEWS. 

At a meeting of the Labor Council last Friday 
evening the drawing for position in line of the La- 
bor Day parade resulted in the Allied Printing 
Trades Council securing the first place, the Allicd 
Provision Trades Council the second division, the 
City Front Federation the third division, the Iron 
Trades Council the fourth division and the mis- 
cellaneous trades unions the fifth and last position. 

It was decided to hold the literary exercises after 
the parade at the Sixteenth-Street Theatre in the 
evening. The intention had been to have-the exer- 
cises at the Naval Pavilion at 8th and Market 
Streets, but it was learned that it would require a 
large outlay to place the pavilion in repair so the 
theatre was secured instead. 

The committee in charge of the celebration is 
arranging a musical program to be enjoyed with the 
speeches, 

oe pene ee nA 
NOTES FROM OAKLAND. 

A. M. Thompson was selected as business agent 
of the Oakland Federated Trades at the regular 
meeting held on the 10th inst., while Charles W. Pe- 
try is on the sick list. The latter’s salary was con 
tinued indefinitely, and a committee appointed to 
raise funds to send him to a sanitarium and to 
procure the best medical advice. 

The resolutions submitted by the Oakland. Boot 
and Shoe Workers, protesting against the so-called 
White Labor League’s attack on the union stamp 
and the International officers, were unanimously in 
dorsed and ordered given publicity. 

The Oakland unionists will observe Labor Day 
by a gala celebration within the confines of Idora 
Park. Committees are hard at work, and booths 
will be assigned the different unions. The label 
committee is considering the advisability of having 
a booth especially for the propaganda of literature 
along label educational lines, and for the display 
of products made under fair conditions. There is 
no doubt of the success of the cross-bay Labor Day, 
for the Park selected is ideal for the purpose, easily 
reached by the cars, and the enthusiasm of the mem 
bers of the different organizations is known to all. 

——————_@____——_- . 

Congressman E, A. Hayes declared at last Sun- 
day’s meeting of the Asiatic Exclusion League that 
Speaker Cannon held up such laws as he did not 
desire to have passed, and he was severe in his 
strictures upon the prevailing methods in Congress. 

* * & 

Sacramento Typographical Union is considering 
the advisability of purchasing a plot in the Odd 
Fellows lawn cemetery, adjoining the property owned 
by the organization. 


NOTES FROM THE QUAD BOX. 

The Federated Trades Council of Sacramento has 
.ppointed a special committee to act with the Sec- 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce in advancing 
‘he Capital City’s interests. The two organizations 
ire vitally concerned in such improvements as a 
‘lear water supply, the big park, and a sewer sys- 
‘em more in keeping with the requirements of a 
metropolitan city, and the combination cannot fail 
1o result in good to all concerned. 

In civic movements there has frequently been evi- 
ience of forgetfulness in recognizing the potency of 

force like that possessed by organized labor. There 
‘sn’t a man, woman or child who isn’t concerned in 
he questions before a municipality, and it is re- 

reshing to see the attitude of our co-workers in 
sacramento. After all, the merchants and capital- 
sts are but a portion of a community, and the peo- 
ile who contribute to the treasury of those usually 

n power and for the city’s needs, are in the ma- 
ority and do their full share, and sometimes more, 
to pay the cost. When the new post office build- 
ing in San Francisco was opened, there were hun- 
lreds of invitations issued to men of standing (i. e., 
the possessors of bank accounts), but the actual 
builders, those whose labor and skill constructed the 
-difice, were without a representative. This, surely, 
is not right. It has a marked tendency to keep 
ilive class divisions in civic affairs. If progress is 
zoing to be made, it will have to be along the co- 
operation outlined in the city of Sacramento. 

* * * 

J. D. Mackenzie, State Labor Commissioner, is 
preparing a petition to be presented to the State 
Legislature at its next session. A larger appropria- 
tion is needed to carry on the work of the depart- 
ment. The employees are kept busy attending to 
the work of gathering statistics, and the initiative 
and energy to have the laws enforced are handi- 
capped by lack of men. P. H. Maloney recently 
visited central California for the Labor Commission- 
er. He found the child labor law violated in many 
instances, and the necessity of deputies to search 
for and arrest violators of this excellent statute is 
evident. 

It is folly to burden the book of laws unless 
steps are taken to enforce the enactments. There 
is an undoubted sentiment in California in favor 
of the restriction of child labor, and it is by no 
means confined to those associated with the labor 
movement. People who think, realize that unless 
the child is protected, the greed of money will result 
in deterioration that will, in the years to come, 
prove a detriment to the land. Every child with 
an education is an asset to the community. With- 
out education, statistics show that the criminal 
ranks are kept supplied, and the possibilities of se- 
curing employment are lessened unless the appli- 
cant has at least a common school opportunity to 
acquire knowledge. It is surprising that there are 
any people who are opposed to the fourteen-year 
limit for youth, but it is gratifying to know that they 
are few in number and carry little weight in their 
‘position. Organized labor can well afford to back 
up the efforts of the State Labor Commissioner in 
his efforts to secure machinery to enforce the laws 
pertaining to his office. 

* * * 

The New York Journal of Commerce is near to 
Wall Street. It certainly cannot be accused of pro- 
union leanings. In its issue of July 21st, it presents 
a brief summary of the bulletin of the Bureau of 
Labor on wages and prices in 1907, which has just 
been given out. The bulletin shows an average in- 
crease of 3.7 per cent in wages per hour in the oc- 
cupations and the industrial establishments from 
which returns were obtained, compared with 1906, 
and an increase of 4.2 per cent in the retail prices 
of the, principal articles of food, weighted accord- 
ing to consumption in workingmen’s families. This 
indicates a slight decrease in the purchasing power 
of the wages earned, and that is the essential con- 
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sideration in the comparison. The paper alludes to 
the evident fact that unionized trades mainly bene- 
fited by the increases. 

The foregoing is powerful testimony to the value 
of organization. The Journal of Commerce tritely 
observes that “unionized trades mainly benefited by 
the increase.” If there had been no unions, there 
would have been no increase in wages to chronicle, 
and it is likewise evident that the addition in prices 
of commodities would have obtained regardless of 
the power of the purchaser to cope with the new 
situation. Consequently, the trade union is the 
factor that this paper acknowledges added to the 
pay roll of unionized industries, and thereby assisted 
hundreds ‘of thousands to pay their bills with at 
least a degree of satisfaction possessed beyond the 
unorganized. 

* * * 

The New York engineers are advocating a retire- 
ment fund, and with the assistance of sister unions 
and central bodies are conducting a campaign of 
education for legislation to provide for a fund to 
pay the benefit to steam engineers, boiler firemen, 
oilers, water tenders and janitors who are employed 
by the municipality. 

* * &* 

The Cigarmakers’ International reports the suc- 
cess of the proposition submitted to a referendum 
vote by Gloversville Union, No. 483, providing for 
the payment to a member of the regular death bene- 
fit of $550.00, minus $50.00, retained for the burial 
fund, in the event of the loss of one or both hands, 
total blindness, or becoming incurably insane. 
Amendments submitted by Unions Nos. 32 and 6 for 
a five-cent assessment, and by Union No. 250 for a 
member to receive $300.00 after having been a mem- 
ber for twenty-five consecutive years, were defeated. 

It is impossible to predict what the future will 
bring forth in the way of fuller exemplification of 
the beneficial and fraternal side of the labor move- 
ment. Several internationals are agitating the ques- 
tion of providing homes for their aged and invalid 
members. Old-age pension plans will undoubtedly 
prove popular as time goes on, and other suggestions 
are receiving attention from trade unionists. These 
features are in their infancy, but the signs point to 
an enlargement of the side that is based on helpful 
lines, just as important as the purposes that orig- 


inally called the union into existence. 
— 


ANTI-ASIATIC LEAGUE IN WASHINGTON. 

The Associated Press dispatches of August 8th, 
from Washington, D. C., contain the following: 

Prominent men here have organized the National 
Anti-Asiatic Immigration League. In doing so they 
scathingly arraign the monopolistic captains of in- 
dustry for importing cheap Oriental labor into the 
United States and sound an ominous keynote of 
warning against the “yellow peril.” 

Ex-Representative S. S. Yoder was chosen presi- 
dent of the League. The other officers are Represen- 
tative Frank Clark of Florida, Cotter T. Bride, an 
intimate personal friend of William Jennings Bryan; 
John H. Brinkman of the central labor union, and 
Dr. Charles H. Emmons, vice-presidents; Attorney 
A. W. Thomas, secretary, and Attorney Richard P. 
Evans, treasurer. 

All are heartily in favor of making a determined 
effort to rid the States of coolie labor and exert 
every legitimate effort to procure the ‘passage of 
exclusion legislation. i 

The organizers plan to form branch leagues in 
every State of the union and conduct an active and 
relentless campaign throughout the United States. 

a 


President George L. Berry of the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants Union will visit 
the Coast during the later part of November. He 
will be welcomed by his friends who have noted 
with pleasure his progress since the days he was 
actively associated with local Printing Pressmen’s 
Union, No. 24. 


9 
PREVENTIVE SANITATION. 

Public interest is keen in the subject covered by 
the heading of this article. Too many lives have 
been sacrificed to conditions that are unwarranted 
by the progress and knowledge of the times, and the 
workers in shops and factories are among the suf- 
ferers. Surgeon-General Walter Wyman writes in 
the current number of the Painter and Decorator— 

“The sanitary awakcning in the United States is 
notable. Its growth may be appreciated when we 
look back to the conventions called by those inter- 
ested in these affairs just before and after the Civil 
War. These conventions were held in New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Richmond, and the dis- 
cussions therein related almost exclusively to mari- 
time quarantine. The great need was of uniformity 
in the administration of quarantine at the several 
ports. That uniformity was finally established 
through the National Quarantine Act of February 
15, 1893. No longer is there heard the complaint 
that one port is lax in its quarantine administration 
with the evident purpose of. attracting to itself com- 
merce, seeking to avoid the more honestly admin- 
istered quarantine restraints at neighboring or rival 
ports. This evil, so exasperating and dangerous in 
the past has been so thoroughly done away with that 
it is almost forgotten. - 

“Out of these quarantine conventions there de- 
veloped the American Public Health Association, 
composed of sanitarians in both official and private 
life, who as the published transactions will show, 
have devoted themselves to the subjects of sanitation 
and hygiene. A leading cry of these sanitarians is 
the necessity of arousing popular sentiment and 
diffusing in popular form knowledge concerning the 
all-important subjects of municipal sanitation and 
hygiene. 

“Popular sentiment has been aroused, and a brief 
review uf the field showed that it is stirred at the 
present time to a degree hitherto unknown. 

“This is seen partly in the activities of the state 
boards of health. All the States have now boards 
of health, or health departments, which each year 
are increasing in importance and in direct influence 
upon their own people. The legislatures have 
widened the legal functions of these state boards, 
and are yearly becoming more liberal in their ap- 
propriations. Trte, in some States the appropria- 
tions are absolutely niggardly, and it is the duty of 
the people appreciating the sanitary movement to 
demand of their legislators more liberal support of 
the health organization. 

“The brief circulars, leaflets, or pamphlets, issued 
by the state boards of health, for distribution 
throughout the length and breadth of the State, 
giving plain directions with regard to communicable 
diseases, pointing out the dangers and methods of 
meeting the same, are eloquent witnesses and con- 
tributors to the awakening of the public health 
sentiment.” 

———— 

At the Pan-Anglican Congress, held in London, 
England, when the question of capital and labor came 
up for discussion, under the presidency of the Bishop 
of Columbia, Mr. N. W. Hoyles, K.C., told his 
hearers how Canada had gone on labor questions 
and won rounds of applause when he declared that 
the State should no longer be content to act as a 
trustworthy policeman and keep the ring while the 
various contestants struggled and strove therein. 
A fair wage clause had now a place in every Can- 
adian government contract. The Bishop of Colum- 
bia (Bishop Perrin), summing up the discussion on 
capitalism, said that the Canadian method of in- 
vestigating and fixing wages before the letting of a 
contract was most valuable and a new departure. 
It was worthy of consideration whether any trade 
ought to be allowed to continue that did not provide 
a living for its workers. 

* ok * 

The pension fund of the International Typo- 

graphical Union now amounts to $42,264.34. 
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SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL. 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
Friday, August 7, 1908. : 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., President 
Sweeney in the chair. 

Rott Catt or Orricers—Absent, “Vice-President 
Kelly; Delegate Walsh appointed Vice-President 
pro tem. Minutes of the previous meeting approved 
as printed. 

CREDENTIALS—Baggage Messengers, Fred Franke, 
vice O. E. Miller. Machinists, J. Sievers, vice John 
Buckley. Delegates seated. 

CommunIcaATIONS—Filed—From the Asiatic Ex- 
clusion League, informing the Council of meeting. 
From Messrs. L. S. Moore, E. E. Howell and 
Judge Edward P. Shortall, accepting appointment on 
committee on awarding prizes on Labor Day. Re- 
ferred to Financial Secretary—From Cooks Union 
No. 44, informing the Council of a reduction in 
number of delegates. Referred to Secretary—From 
the Anti-Japanese Laundry League, inclosing invi- 
tation to mass meeting; invitation accepted. Re- 
ferred to Trustees—Report of Treasurer for quar- 
ter ending July 31. Referred to Executive Commit- 
tee—From the Federated Harbor Improvement As- 
sociation, requesting indorsement of Engineer’s 
plans to rehabilitate city front. From the Vallejo 
Central Labor Council, asking assistance in pro- 
testing the recent order prohibiting the employees 
of Mare Island Navy Yard from participating in 
politics’ From Photo Engravers Union No. 8, pro- 
testing the action of Typographical Union No. 21, 
in permitting their members to a part of photo 
engraving. Referred to Lasor CLrarion—From the 
Hartford Typographical Union No. 127, containing 
the names of insurance companies of that city who 
have non-union. printing done. A communication 
was received from Sister Hagan, stenographer of 
the Council, requesting a leave of absence for four 
weeks. Moved that the request be granted; carried. 

Reports oF. Unions—Cooks—Business improving. 
Waiters—Business improving. Upholsterers—Re- 
ported the affair relative to threatened reduction 
satisfactorily adjusted and trouble averted; Vance 
& Co., at Sixteenth and Mission streets, purchasing 
non-union mattresses. Musicians—Business fair. 
Teamsters—Have received discouraging news rela- 
tive to amalgamation of the two internationals from 
the east; have decided to take a page in the Labor 
Day edition of the Lasor CLarion and will purchase 
1,000 copies of same. Retail Clerks—Have moved to 
new headquarters, 321 Van Ness Avenue. 


ExecuTivE CoMMITTEE’s REeportT—The Committee 
reported favorably on the request of the Central 
Federated Trades of Troy, N. Y., requesting ‘he 
purchase of four tickets in aid of the Labor Tempie 
fund. The Secretary was instructed to forward che 
necessary amount for the tickets; concurred ii. 

Lasor Day CoMMITTEE—The Committee reported 
that the unions that had not voted to parade were 
being visited nightly. The Committee also had ap- 
pointed a sub-committee to investigate the condi- 
tion of the pavilion in which the literary exercises 
were to be held and ascertain what amount of 
money would be necessary to place it in suitable 
shape. The general committee decided that the 
colors for Grand Marshal would be blue and gold; 
aides to the grand marshal, gold; division marshals 
would wear blue, and the aides to division marshals, 
gold. It was also decided that all marshals of di- 
visions be mounted. The following are the division 
places assigned: First Division, Montgomery street, 
right resting on Market; Second, on Kearny street. 
Third, Grant avenue. Fourth, Stockton street, and 
Fifth, Powell street. The parade will move at 10 
a. m. sharp; unions are requested to be in line at 
9:45 a. m. The following were appointed to act 
as a committee to award prizes for seventy-five per 
cent of membership: Jos. Guinnee, E. Ellison and 
Harry Cantrowith. Brother Guinnee declined, and 
Delegate Rosenthal was appointed in his place. The 
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sub-committee appointed to investigate the condition 
of the pavilion reported that it would cost nearly 
$125 to rearrange same; requested the Couucil to 
decide between the pavilion and the Sixteenth Street 
Theatre, which place could be had for a rental of 
$50 for the evening. Moved that the Council hold 
its literary exercises in the Sixteenth Street Theatre; 
carried. Moved that a check for the sum of $25 


/ be drawn as a deposit for same; carried. 


Aupitinc CommitrEE—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

NOMINATIONS AND INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS—The 
newly elected officers were obligated by President 
Sweeney, and with appropriate remarks assigned to 
their respective places. 

The Secretary reported that there existed a va- 
cancy on the Law and Legislative Committee, as 
Delegate Warwick had not been returned as a dele- 
gate from his union; also a vacancy on the Execu- 
tive Committee, on account of the election of John 
W. Sweeney as President; also three vacancies on 
the Organizing Committee. The chair declared 
nominations open for those offices. 

Law and Legislative Committee—Brother J. F. 
Moran was nominated; nominations were declared 
closed andthe Secretary instructed to cast ballot. 
Brother Owen Henly was nominated for the Ex- 
ecutive Committee; nominations were declared closed 
and the Secretary instructed to cast ballot. Organ- 
izing Committee—Brothers Elbing, Wm. Wright and 
E. H. Lemasney. Secretary was instructed to cast 
ballot for the three nominees. The chair declared 
those members duly elected to their respective offices. 

UnrinisHED BusinEss—Moved to proceed to draw 
for places in the line of march on Labor Day; car- 
ried. Moved that the drawing be delegated to one of 
the lady members; carried. Sister Hagan was se- 
lected to make the drawing, which resulted as fol- 
lows: First place, Allied Printing Trades Council; 
second place, Provision Trades Council; third place, 
City Front Federation; fourth place, Iron Trades 
Council; fifth place, Miscellaneous Council. 

Recerpts—Interest on money in bank (Hibernia), 
$25.29; Butchers, $8; Web Pressmen, $4; Soda 
Water Wagon Drivers, $2; Typographical, $18; 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers, $8; Baggage Mes- 
sengers, $2; Waiters, $20; Cooks Helpers, $10; 
Blacksmiths Helpers, $4; Cemetery Workers, $4; 
Pavers, $2; Soda Water Bottlers, $2. Total, $109.29. 

Expenses—Secretary, $30; stenographer, $20; 
office postage, $3; Chronicle, 75 cents; Examiner, 
75 cents; Bulletin, 25 cents; Hall Association, rent, 
$57.50; Lazor Ciarion, $25; Donation to Troy, N. Y., 
$2; deposit on Sixteenth Street Theatre, $25. Total, 
$164.25. 

Adjourned at 9:45 p. m. Respectfully submitted, 

ANpbrEW J. GALLAGHER, Secretary. 
—————<_@—____. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. 


The Australian Worker says: “Despite frantic 
opposition the Australian Parliament has passed an 
Old Age Pensions Act, which represents some ad- 
vance upon previous State legislation. Parliament 
was still unable, however, to get away from old 
charity ideals in the matter of property disqualifica- 
tions, which have been the instruments for so much 
oppression in the administration of the State Acts. 
Until the right of every aged person to the pension 
is admitted, there must cling around the State boun- 
ty the taint of pauperism entirely foreign to the 
principle underlying Old Age Pensions legislation. 
The haste with which the bill was passed through 
Parliament may have had something to do with the 
unsatisfactory nature of some of its provisions, and 
it is to be hoped that a succeeding Parliament may 
remove from the bill features which are at once un- 
necessary and ungenerous. 

——_—__@—_—_______ 
OFFICES FOR UNIONS TO LET. 

Three rooms suitable for Business Agents’ offices, 
for rent, singly or en suite; adjoining Labor Tem- 
ple. Apply J. W, Bonney, Fourteenth and Mission. 


UNION MEN! 
TAKE A HUNCH 
Get in line and see my famous $8.88 union 


made suits. They are worth $12.50 to $15.00 
elsewhere, 


Fourth St. Nes. 


SORENSEN CO. 


RELIABLE 


Jewelers and Opticians 


Repairing our Specialty 
Eyes Examined FREE 
Alarm Clocks, 60c. up 


Established for ten years on Sixth St, 
near Mission, now located at 

715 MARKET ST., 

1255 Fulton St, —_ near Devisadero 

2593 Mission St., near 22d 


22K, 18K, 14K Gold Wedding Rings 
PHONE CONNECTION TO ALL STORES 


hear Third 


GOLDEN GATE 
COMPRESSED YEAST 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels attached 
for silverware and picture premiums. Office 
26 Mint Avenue, San Francisco. 


EE that the Barten- 
der who waits on 
you wears one of these 
Buttons. The color for 
August is gold on blue. 


DO YOU KNOW 


That ninety per cent of the successful men 
have become so through appearance? 

It is a fact. 

Nothing will add to one’s appearance 
more than a well tailored suit. 


Be my patron and you will never know 
the embarrassment of wearing an unfashion- 
able or ill made suit. 


M. WEINER, Union Tailor 


3005-3007 SIXTEENTH STREET 


PRESIDENT JEANS 


UNION MADE 


SAMUEL & CO. = = = MANUFACTURERS 


NION UNTO BRE Wy y 
OR 


DRINK BEER 


See. that this Label is on 
the Keg or Bottle. 


OF AMERICA 
TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


WHEN YOU 


ASIATIC EXCLUSION LEAGUE NEWS. 

The Asiatic Exclusion League met last Sunday, 
August 9, 1908, in Labor Council Hall, 316 14th 
street. 

The Executive Board reported that a telegram 
containing the League resolutions in the form of a 
plank be inserted in the platforms of the various 
political parties was wired to the Hon. Henry A. 
\elvin, member of the committee on resolutions 
.) the national Republican party convention, and the 
following reply was received :— 

“Fought hard for Asiatic Exclusion but lost in 
(ommittee.” “(Signed) Henry A. ME vin.” 

The resolution was also sent to the national Demo- 
cratic party convention, Denver, Colorado, and thus 
far no reply has been ‘received, but we find that the 
following paragraph appears in their platform: 

“ASIATIC IMMIGRATION.” 

“We favor full protection by both national and 
State governments within their respective spheres, 
cf all foreigners residing in the United States under 
treaty, but we are opposed to the admission of Asia- 
tic immigrants who cannot be amalgamated with 
our population, or whose presence among us would 
raise a race issue and involve us in diplomatic con- 
troversies with Oriental powers.” 

While we have received no reply from the Inde- 
;.ndence League, the following appears in the plat- 
form of that: party :— 

“We oppose Asiatic immigration which does not 
amalgamate with our population, creates race issues 
and un-American conditions, and which reduces 
wages and tends to lower the high standard of liv- 
ing and the high standard of morality which Ameri- 
can civilization has established. We demand the 
passage of an exclusion act which shall protect 
American workingmen from competition with Asia- 
tic cheap labor, and which shall protect: American 
civilization from the contamination of Asiatic con- 
ditions.” 

From the Socialist party nothing in reference 
to Asiatic immigration appears. At their conven- 
tion a committee was appointed for the purpose 
of gathering information on the subject and by re- 
quest of that committee your office has furnished 
all information at hand. 

The membership of the League is as follows: 
Labor bodies, 196; fraternal societies, 18; civic 
bodies, 12; benevolent societies, 3; political and 
military, 3; Total, 232. 

This number does not include branch leagues 
with their affiliated organizations outside of San 
Francisco. 

JAPANESE IMMIGRATION TO SEATTLE. 

When the Root-Roosevelt amendment to the im- 
inigration act became operative, and the O’Brien 
agreement was made with Japan for the purpose of 
making the agreement more effective, it was imag- 
ined by many people that the question of Japanese 
immigration was settled satisfactorily for all time. 
Nearly 4,000 sons of Nippon arrived in that district 
from November, 1907, to May, 1908, both inclusive. 

The Root-Roosevelt method of restriction is a 
failure, because the wily Oriental will always find 
a loophole in any agreement, unless it be an iron- 
clad exclusion law placed upon our statute books 
hy Congress, 

Restricted emigration from Japan is a myth. 
\merican diplomacy, at least with Oriental coun- 
tries, should take a course at night school. In the 
very first round of an international game, which 
may have far-reaching consequences, it has been 
winded, if not knocked out, by Japanese state craft. 

The subjects of the Mikado are pouring into the 
country at an average exceeding 500 per month, and 
add to this influx hundreds of others who, unpro- 
\ided with the necessary papers, find it more con- 
venient to take the “underground route” via the 
Canadian border, or reach their haven (heaven) in 
loops at night in any one of the series of little 
ovés and bays fringing the coast line of the Puget 
‘ound. 
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ILLEGAL ENTRY OF ASIATICS. ; 

In calling the attention of the League to the great 
activity of the Bureau of Immigration against the 
smuggling of Chinese into the United States via 
the Mexican and Canadian borders, it may be reas- 
onably asked why all this activity at the present time, 
when the protests of the Executive Board during 
the past three years met with little or no response 
from the authorities entrusted with the enforcement 
of the Chinese exclusion laws? 

It is a matter of record authenticated by public 
documents that great numbers of Chinese have been 
crossing the borders before mentioned during many 
years, practically since 1900, and that the adminis- 
tration has been fully aware of the fact may! be 
gathered from the following excerpts: 

Mr. Frank P. Sargent, testifying before a sub- 
committee on Chinese exclusion H. R., April 9, 
1906, and speaking of Canada, said: 

“Canada was filled with these people (Chinese) 
and there were something like 700 when I took 
charge, scattered along our borders—at Malone, 
Plattsburg and along there in the jails,—waiting 
of course, to be taken before a United States 
Commissioner and released on the claim of being 
born in the United States.” 

On page 108 of the report of that committee Mr. 
Sargent stated that 50,000 Chinese had come in 
since 1900 (six years) saying that if a correct cen- 
sus could be obtained it would be shown that there 
are many more Chinese here than people talk about. 

In House Document No. 847, 59th Congress, Ist 
Session, pages 12, 13 and 14, much testimony is 
given showing the extent of this traffic on the Mex- 
ican border. The inspector at El Paso (Rep. June 
30, 1905) said that from 150 to 200 unemployed 
Chinese were in the detention quarters of the 
smuggling firms at Juarez at all times. 

In summarizing the figures, it was stated that ap- 
proximately 320 coolies had gained illegal entry 
for that year (1905). It was also stated that two 
freight cars loaded with Chinese had been captured, 
one at Yuma with 24, and one at San Jose, Califor- 
nia, with 19, 

Mr. Marcus Braun, special agent of the Bureau 
of Immigration, during a border investigation, ob- 
tained assurance that though 45,000 Chinese had 
entered Mexico, less than 15,000 remained in that 
country, and that though 20,000 had entered the 
State of Sonora alone, not more than 4000 were 
found in that State. (Pages 110, 111, Report of 
Bureau of Immigration, 1907.) 

It is hardly necessary to enter into this question 
more fully, except to say that the illegal entry, not 
alone of Chinese but of Japanese also, has been fully 

‘| in the proceedings of the League for May, 
June and July of this year, and called to the at- 
tention of the proper authorities. - 

An immigration scheme is being hatched at Wash- 
ington, which, if successful, will pave the way to- 
ward the absolute removal of the barriers erected 
against Chinese immigration. The following letter 
from Dr. W. F. Crafts to the Honolulu Chinese In- 
formation Bureau explains the situation: 

“I am planning to introduce a bill in the begin- 
ning of the winter session—when the elections are 
out of the way—providing for a limited immigration 
of Orientals to the Philippines, to Hawaii and the 
Canal zone. I think I shall provide in the bill that 
not more than 25,000 of any one race shall be ad- 
mitted within the jurisdiction of the United States 
within one year, and in that way I hope I can secure 
the proper regulation of the whole question of im- 
migration on a scientific basis and prepare the way 
for making the restriction of immigration more a 
matter of quantity and quality than a matter of 
race discrimination.” 

In this communication there is abundant food for 
reflection for the friends of free labor, and being 
forewarned they should be forearmed to make suc- 
cessful resistance against the conspiracy afoot to 
wreck the barriers which cost the Pacific Coast dec- 


ades of earnest effort and agitation to raise to pre- 
vent the admission of degraded Asiatics to menace 
every industry in which American citizens are em- 
ployed. 

A communication from the Anti-Asiatic Laundry 
League, extending a cordial invitation to visit that 
body on the evening of the 12th inst., was accepted 
with thanks, and the League instructed to attend 
in a body, 

President Tveitmoe introduced the Hon. E. A. 
Hayes, Congressman Fifth District, who, by invi- 
tation of the League, was present to give an account 
of his stewardship’ during the first session of Con- 
gress. 

Condemning what he termed the “Un-American 
Ways of the House of Representatives,” in its laws 
that give the Speaker unqualified control of the 
floor, Mr. Hayes referred to the methods of the 
House since the amendment of the law of 1887; 
prior to that time every Representative was allowed 
to bring his bill before the House without having 
to take up the matter with the speaker in his cham- 
ber first. 

Speaking of his work in connection with the 
League, Congressman Hayes said he has discussed’ 
Asiatic exclusion with President Roosevelt. The 
Chief Executive intimated that he wanted to give 
the Japanese a chance, and Mr. Hayes asked him 
what would happen if the chance failed, where- 
upon the President replied with vigor, “Then I will 
be with you.” 

Mr. Hayes continued and said in part: 

If I had my way, I would not only exclude the 
Asiatic, but I would pack up all the Japs and Chi- 
nese in this country and send them back where they 
belong.” 

“During the last session of Congress I presented 
a bill calling for the complete exclusion of the 
Japanese coolie, but the administration, knowing 
that the question of exclusion was a very serious 
one, thought that the matter could be settled better 
by using diplomacy than by forcibly keeping the 
Japanese out. But I have no hope of keeping the 
Asiatics out by treaty. Japan is over-populated, and 
it is to the advantage of the Japanese government . 
to get rid of the surplus. When the Japs find em- 
ployment here and receive what is a fabulous wage 
to them, they save their earnings and send them back 
to Japan. Ten million dollars is sent out of this 
country every year to Japan. We cannot depend 
upon the officers of Japan to keep the coolie from 
coming here. The only sure way is to pass a 
rigid exclusion act, and this can be done only by 
keeping up the agitation. 

Delegate Fredrickson called the attention of the 
League to the Leslie Salt Company, an industry 
which was fast going into the hands of Orientals. 
On motion the matter was referred to the Execu- 
tive Board for investigation. 

Delegate Grahame called attention to an editorial 
in Organised Labor of July 25th, under the caption 
of “Respected Hearing For Our Hobsons,” and spoke 
in part as follows: 

“The apparent weakness of the Asiatic plank in 
the Democratic platform is worthy of consideration 
by this League, and while we may deprecate the 
idea of war, and the talk of war, we can, perhaps, 
be excused if we recall the adage that “Where there 
is much smoke there must be some fire.” 
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AMONG THE UNIONS. 


The unions are continuing to respond liberally to 
the suggestion that they purchase space in the Labor 
Day edition of the Lasor Crarion. The teamsters 
have decided to take one page and a thousand extra 
copies. The iron molders will have a couple of 
columns to tell their interesting trade-union history. 

* * * 


D. D. Sullivan of Sacramento, one of the vice- 
presidents of the California State Federation of 
Labor, received word on August 6th from Crown 
Ring, Arizona, announcing the death of his brother, 
W. V. Sullivan. : 


* * * 


E. H. Misner has a good letter in the last issue 
of the International Machinists Journal. He de- 
scribes local conditions entertainingly. 

* * * 


Bookbinders’ Union No. 31 has been advised that 
the 5 per cent strike assessment for the eight-hour 
workday has been reduced to 3 per cent, the change 
dating August lst. Report was made that only 600 
men are still on strike throughout the entire country, 
all others having gained the shorter workday. 

* * * 

At the last meeting of Golden West Lodge of 
Machinists Apprentices there was delivered an ad- 
dress on “Indicators and their uses.” It is the 
custom to add to the trade knowledge of the boys 
by means of these instructive talks, and the plan 


‘is worthy of emulation by other organizations. 


* * * 


Leather Workers’ Union No. 57 at its last meeting 
initiated ten new members and received eight ap- 
plications. 

* * x 

The Garment Workers’ Union voted not to amal- 
gamate with the Cutters’ Union. The latter was at 
one time a part of the first named union, but de- 
cided to be independent and went out. Recently it 
asked to be taken back, and the vote shows that the 
garment workers are satisfied to remain as they have 
been since the separation. Fifteen candidates were 
initiated. 

* ok x 

At last Friday night’s meeting of the Labor Coun- 
cil, President John W. Sweeney impressively in- 
stalled the officers elected. 

The Council accepted an invitation to attend a 
meeting of the Anti-Japanese Laundry League on 
the 12th inst. 

A request from the Federated Harbor Improve- 
ment Association urging indorsement of the report 
of the engineers for proposed harbor improvement 
was referred to the executive committee. 

A communication from the Vallejo Trades and 
Labor Assembly asking for the endorsement of its 
efforts to have a modification made in the ruling of 
the Civil Service Commission forbidding mechanics 
and laborers at the Mare Island Navy Yard from 
participating in political meetings on pam of dis- 
missal, was sent to the executive committee for in- 
vestigation and recommendation. 

Miss Sarah Hagan, stenographer, was granted a 
leave of absence of four weeks so that she may 
attend the convention of the International Garment 
Workers’ Union. She will represent local Garment 
Workers’ Union No. 131. 

* * x 

The election for officers of the Vallejo Trades 
and Labor Council for the current term resulted in 
the choice of the following: W.G Ross, president; 
George M. Jewett, vice-president; D. H. Leavitt, 
secretary-treasurer; C. A. Hill, sergeant-at-arms; 
Richard Caverly, statistician; L. B. Leavitt, William 
Lyonds and J. T. Riordan, trustees. 

x * * 


Next Monday evening, August 17th, there will be 
a smoker and housewarming given by the Retail 
Shoe Clerks’ Association in the Clerks’ Building at 
321 Van Ness avenue. A good time is assured 
guests. 


The Miners’ Union of Manhattan (Nevada) has 
decided by a majority of only one vote to continue 
work at the Tonopah scale. Manhattan is practically 
an open camp. The wages were formerly $4.50 and 
$5.00 a day, and the scale accepted reduces the rate 
to $4.00 and $4.50. 


* * * 


The Kern County Federation of Labor (Bakers- 
field) on July 23d decided not to parade on Labor 
Day. There will be a picnic at Hudnut Park, and 
an elaborate program of sports is in preparation. A 
ball in the evening will conclude the festivities. 

x ok O* 


There are difficulties existing between the build- 
ing trades section of the Reno Trades and Labor 
Council and the Reno Builders’ Association. The 
issue is whether the shops shall be union or non- 
union. There was a contract in force between the 
plumbers and their employers which was dated up 
to July 4, 1908. Last February steps were taken to 
open up the scale by the Master Plumbers’ Associa- 
tion. The men protested at first, owing to the 
contract, but after a period of negotiation a settle- 
ment was about to be concluded when the Builders’ 
Association took the matter entirely out of the 
plumbers’ hands, and declared war on the “open 
shop” plan. Experience has long proved the futility 
of this method of doing business. One of these 
days the unions will win out, just as they did in 
Sacramento and in other places. 

es oe 


_ President Roosevelt has appointed a special com- 
mission of four to investigate and study the social, 
sanitary and economic conditions of farm life. He 
rightly claims that the tiller of the soil constitutes 
the backbone of the community, and all efforts to 
improve his lot are to be commended. 

* oe Ok 


Lodi (California) barbers are agitating for a 
Sunday rest day. They are likely to come to an 
agreement to that end. 

* * ok 


Twenty thousand clerks in Los Angeles want a 
nine-hour day and Saturday night free. A monster 
picnic is to be held at Long Beach on August 22d. 
The employers, says the Los Angeles Express, are 
co-operating with their employees. Probably the 
Times would devote space in opposition to the agi- 
tation if the men organized to look after their own 
interests and were not working in conjunction with 
the storekeepers. In other words, combination is a 
good thing if the employers are willing, although 
the latter always have that right, according to the 
accepted tenets of the open-shoppers. 

x * * 


Sacramento Federated Trades Council, on July 
27th, elected the following officers: President, Thos. 
G. Wright; vice-president, D. D. Sullivan; secre- 
tary, Frank Cooke; treasurer, D. W. Milne; con- 
ductor, W. E. Platt; sergeant-at-arms, John Koer- 
kel; trustees, Joseph Oberle, Thomas James, and 
H. G. Frey. 


* * * 


J. F. Haskin writes that there is a constant stream 
of new men coming in and men going out of the 
Panama canal zone. One cause given is the ener- 
vating climate, which is so humid as to be depress- 
ing, although it seldom gets above 85 degrees. This 
humidity causes a limp in the inclination for 
hard work. White help (laborers) receive 20 cents 
an hour, and the negro laborer 10 cents for the 
sixty minutes. Free quarters are furnished, and 
subsistence costs the whites a little more than their 
colored brethren. One reason for the outward move- 
ment is the saving habit. Just as soon as the Spani- 
ard or Italian feels the jingle of three or four hun- 
dred dollars, he wants to go home to see his folks, 
and a West Indian negro with two hundred dollars 
is as much a millionaire among his people as 
Vanderbilt or Gould in the United States. 


John Williams, Labor Commissioner of-the State 
of New York, reports that there were 138,131 union 
men out of work in the first quarter of 1908. oO; 
these, 123,706 were idle because of lack of work. 
Other causes were lack of stock, 576; weather, 8,064- 
labor disputes, 1,753; disability, 3,811; other reasons, 
274; reasons not stated, 127. 

* * * 


In the House of Commons last week Hon. Mr. 
Aylesworth introduced a bill making railway men 
liable for prosecution for accidents under the crim- 
inal code only, instead of under both the criminal 
code and the railway act, as at present. 

* * > 


When the convention of the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners méets in biennial session 
in Salt Lake City, next September, one of the most 
important matters to come before the body will be 
the establishment of a home along the lines of the 
Union Printers Home at Colorado Springs. 

* * * 

A writer in the Garment Workers’ Bulletin makes 
the assertion that the struggle during the past twen- 
ty-five years for a reduction in‘the hours of labor has 
failed in only 39 per cent of the cases involved, and 
that the eight-hour day is generally observed among 
twenty-five trades. 

: * * * 

The following officers of the International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders were elected at the convention 
recently held in Cincinnati: President, Robert 
Glockling, Toronto, Canada;  secretary-treasurer, 
James W. Dougherty, New York; first vice-presi- 
dent, Joseph Prout, New York; second vice-presi- 
dent, Rose Kelleher, San Francisco; third vice- 
president, L. Stark, Washington, D. C.; statistician, 
Harry T. Kalb, Indianapolis, Ind.; members of the 
executive council, F. W. Terry, Akron, Ohio; W. C. 
Booth, San Francisco; Harry Metzger, Philadelphia; 
Joseph McManus, Boston, Mass.; S. Hartman, New 
York, T. V. Mullen, Albany, N. Y.; Annie Neary, 
Baltimore, Md.; Minnie Murphy, New York; A. P. 
Sovey, St. Louis, Mo.; Godfrey Rehan, Detroit, 


Mich. 
* * * 


Frank C. Nunemacher, of Louisville, one of the. 
shining lights of the Typothete, and who has been 
a power in that organization, has withdrawn from 
it, and announces that he proposes to conduct his 
printery as he chooses, without dictation from any- 
body. Nunemacher had done more to hold the 
Typothetz together than any other employing printer 
in the country. : 

A Cowarp oF CONSCIENCE.—Tired and dusty the 
excursion was returning from the Bank Holiday trip, 
and Simkins, a little bald man with big ears, over- 
come with his day of happiness, dropped off to sleep, 
says the Philadelphia Record, In the hat-rack above, 
another passenger had deposited a ferocious crab in 
a bucket, and when Simkins went to sleep the crab 
woke up, and finding things dull in the bucket, 
started exploring. By careful navigation Mr. Crab 
reached the edge of the rack, but the next moment 
down it fell, alighting on Simkins’ shoulder. Not 
feeling quite safe it grabbed the voluminous ear of 
Simkins to steady itself, and the passengérs held 
their breath and waited for developments. But Sim- 
kins only shook his head slightly. 

“Let go, Eliza,” he murmured. “I tell you that 
I have been at the office all the evening.” 


An Error.—A young man had been calling now 
and then on a young lady, when one night, as he sat 
in the parlor waiting for her to come down, her 
mother entered the room instead and asked him in 
a very grave, stern way what his intentions were. 

He turned very red and was about to stammer 
some incoherent reply when suddenly the young 
lady called down from the head of the stairs: ° . 

“Magma, mama, that is not the one-——Des Moines 
Register and Leader. 


MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
: UNION. 


Headquarters and Secretaries’ office, 68 Haight 
street. 

The usual weekly meeting of the Board of Di- 

ctors was held August 11, President ‘C. H. 

issasa presiding. Mrs. B. T. Andeson was admitted 

membership by initiation, and Messrs. J. A. 
j.ennedy of Local No. 153, San Jose, and J. Shirley 

: Local No. 367, Vallejo, were admitted on transfer. 
\pplication for membership was received from Mr. 
S L. Heilbron and laid over one week. Miss F. 
‘vice and G. B. Warn, both of Local No. 99, Port- 
jond, Oregon, were admitted to full membership in 
Local No. 6. The application for membership of 
Mr. E. B. Marshall was withdrawn by consent of the 
foard of Directors. 

Messrs. V. Anderson, W. J. McCoy, and J. D. 
Stelling have been reinstated to membership in good 
standing. 

Members that accept marching engagements and 
that are not engaged for the Labor Day parade, are 
r quested to notify the Secretary of the fact, giving 
name, address and instrument played. - 

Mr. A. Stefanik was suspended from membership 
hy the Board of Directors on August 11, on account 
of failure to comply with a decision requiring the 
payment of claims of members for professional ser- 
vices. 

Contracting members are advised that in future, 
in accordance with the decision of the Board of 
Directors, unless statement is made to the Board 
within thirty days after service has been rendered 
for which payment has not been secured from par- 
ties employing orchestras or bands, such claims will 
not receive the consideration of the Board of Di- 
rectors, The interpretation placed upon Section 30, 
Clause A, of the Constitution and By-Laws, is that 
contracting members are required to file claims with 
the Secretary within thirty days after termination 
of engagements for which contractors have been 
unable to collect, and that contractors failing to 
comply with this requirement will forfeit the pro- 
tection and aid of the organization in the collection 
of the amounts due them. 

On account of the absence from the city of Judge 
Troutt, the determination of the validity or other- 
wise of city ordinances restricting and prohibiting 
members from filling certain engagements was post- 
poned to August 14. 

Mr. William Fabris celebrated his nineteenth 
birthday at the home of his parents, 431 Clipper 
street, this city, on July 30. Mr. Fabris received a 
very pleasant surprise in being unexpectedly sere- 
naded by a band composed of personal friends of 
Local No. 6. The “chiuping” dinner prepared by 
“Jerry” Fabris and other refreshments were greatly 
enjoyed by the company, and the best of wishes 
extended to William Fabris. 

President Dave Wolf of Local 189, Stockton, vis- 
ited San Francisco on August 11 and accepted the 
invitation extended to attend the Board meeting 
held on the above date. Mr. Wolf reports conditions 
in his jurisdiction to be as satisfactory as can be 
expected, and that he is still the undefeated cham- 
pion of Local No. 189 in all matters of vital im- 
portance to his organization. The Stockton local 
has been lately successful in securing the withdrawal 
of the 8th U. S. Infantry Band, stationed at Fort 
McDowell, Angel Island, California, from perform- 
ance of an engagement at the Casino, Santa Cruz, 
California, and in this manner accomplished the 
enforcement of Congressional legislation prohibiting 
government musicians competing with civilians. 
\nowledge of the above fact is further evidence of 
the effectivity of Local No. 189 as an organization, 
‘nd proof of President Wolf’s executive ability. 

——_—__ &_____ — 
MUSICAL FUND SOCIETY. 

The San Francisco Musical Fund Society, prob- 
cbly one of the oldest and richest organizations of its 
kind in San Francisco, composed of musicians, and 


LABOR CLARION. 


paying liberal sick and death benefits to its mem- 
bers, intends to add social features to its other 
splendid benefits, to which all musicians will be 
invited to attend, the idea being to so interest the 
professional musicians of this city as to create a 
very large membership. 

The social features will be made quite attractive. 

The death benefit of $100 at present made up by 
an assessment on every member at each death, will 
undoubtedly be abolished at the next meeting, as an 
amendment to that effect has been introduced. In 
that case the $100 will be paid from the treasury 
and no more assessments levied. 


As the fine for non-attendance at meetings has 
also been abolished, the one dollar per month will 
cover all cost for members hereafter, which in itself 
ought to attract those who are not yet affiliated with 
this splendid organization, which, though not suffi- 
ciently strong in numbers, is in an extremely pros- 
perous condition financially. 

The following are the officers of the Musical Fund 
Society: President, D. M. Wright; first vice-presi- 
dent, Chas. A. Dickman; second vice-president, Fred. 
G. Knell; secretary, Mo. Davis; treasurer, John J. 
Mundwyler; trustees, Fred Mundwyler, G. Keil, and 
A. L. Fourtner; librarian, L. B. Hauser. 

SSS ey 


THE ADEQUACY OF LABEL AGITATION. 


Even though the demand for the union label occa- 
sionally meets with opposition from some employer, 
yet this very opposition shows the progress in the 
desire of thousands of unionists and their friends 
for the emblem that stands for the best in the trade 
union movement. 


The firm of Hills & Hafely Company, publishers 
of New York, has invoked the aid of the United 
States District Attorney in an attempt to discover 
who returned some of their printed matter with the 
following reasonable request in paster form: 


“Returned because of the absence of union label. 
Demand this label on all your printed matter. It 
represents good workmanship, good wages, and good 
conditions. Allied Printing Trades Council.” 


About a week ago the Hills & Hafely Company 
sent out 4,000 sets of pamphlets giving descriptions 
and prices of periodicals, books, and games which the 
firm handles. Each of the sets consisted of three 
pamphlets and a circular letter. They were sent to 
book dealers all over the United States. Nineteen 
of the sets were sent to dealers in Kansas City. 


Only July 24 the firm received an envelope bearing 
the Kansas City postmark, and enclosed were three 
of their pamphlets. Across the front page of each 
was the paster. . 

F. E. Hafely, head of the firm, became very wroth 
at this. There was nothing in the envelope to tell 
from which of the nineteen book dealers it came. 
He began at once an investigation to see if the 
Printing Trades Union was in the habit of stopping 
such advertising matter in the absence of the union 
trade mark. This he has been unable to ascertain 
as yet. 

If Mr. Hafely will pardon a suggestion, he is 
hereby advised to use the label on his printing. It 
will gain him business, no enemies, and many friends. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


4 Our magnificent and commodious banking rooms 
are now ready for your convenience. 


Every facility provided our customers for the 
transaction of business. 


4 Open Saturday Evenings from 6 to 8 o’clock for 
the receipt of deposits. Safe Deposit Boxes in 
our armor plate vaults for rent at reasonable rates. 


4] Savings Accounts May Be Opened With One Dollar. 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


Accounts of individuals, firms, corporations, unions 
and societies solicited. 


Capital paidin - - - $1,500,000.00 
Resources - - - - - $5,025,939.09 


B G, TOGNAZZI, Manager 


42 MONTGOMERY ST. San Francisco, Cal. 


Branch at 3039 Sixteenth Street 
Branch at 624 Van Ness Avenue 


CANT BUST EY 
OVERALLS & PANTS 


UNION MADE 


ARGoNaur SHIRTS 


Orphe um Ellis Street, near 


Fillmore 


Absolutely Class A Theater Building. 
Week beginning this Sunday Afternoon, August 15 


Phone West 6000 

MATINEE EVERY DAY 
Evening Prices—10, 25, 50, 75c. Box Seats, $1.00. 
Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holidays) 

10, 25, 50c. 

ARTISTIC VAUDEVILLE 
FOUR RIANOS in their acrobatic comedy sketch, 
“In Africa;’? CHARLES BRADSHAW & CO., in 
“Fix in a Fix;” BIG CITY QUARTETTE; RAFFINS’ 
SIMIAN PERFORMERS; BERNARD AND SEELEY; 
FAY CARRANZA; TENNIS TRIO; NEW ORPHE- 
UM MOTION PICTURES. Last week FRANKLYN 
UNDERWOOD & CO., presenting “Mr. Stung’s Mis- 


take.” 


Tue Customary Prace.—A well-known English 
bishop some time since lost his third wife. A clergy- 
man who had known the first wife returned from 
Africa and wanted to see the grave. He called at 
the cathedral and saw the verger. 

“Can you tell me where the bishop’s wife is 
buried ?” 

“Well, sir,” replied the verger, “I don’t know for 
certain, but he mostly buries ’em at Brompton.”— 
Cleveland Leader. 

—_———_e—____—__ 

The “Nickel In” Cigars are high grade, union 

made cigars. badd 


Union Members, Be Consistent 


E 
WORKERS UNION 


Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 


Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 


| UNION 


you insist. 


STAMP § 


If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 


Convict, Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 


S ae = < Shoe Trade. 


The Union Stamp stands fur Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 


Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


“WE DON’T PATRONIZE” LIST. 


The concerns named below are on the “We Don’t 
Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor Council 
Members of labor unions and sympathizers are re- 
quested to cut this list out and post it at home. 

Bekin Van and Storage Company. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Atchinson, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

M. Hart, furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore street. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal 

Capitol Restaurant, 726 Turk street., 

McMahon, Keyer & Steigler Bros., 1711 O’Farre.! 
and Van Ness avenue and Ellis street, tailors. 

Clark’s Bakery, 439 Van Ness avenue. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend street. 

American Tobacco Company. 

McRoskey Sanitary Bedding Company, Golden 
Gate avenue and Gough street. 

Brockton Shoe Company, 1025 Fillmore street. 

Guadaloupe Dairy. 

Terminus Barber Shop, J. F. Brown, proprietor, 
16 Market street. 

Golden Gate Stables, 806 Buchanan. 

Moraghan Oyster Company. 

United Cigar Stores. 

M. A. Gunst Cigar Stores. 

Sutro Baths. 

SS 
Orpheum. 


The program at the Orpheum for the week begin- 
ning this Sunday matinee will have for its chief 
novel feature the celebrated Four Rianos, who will 
appear in the original comedy acrobatic sketch “In 
Africa.” Charles H. Bradshaw, one of the cleverest 
and most amusing of American comedians, wilt ap- 
pear in the farce entitled “Fix in a Fix.” He will be 
supported by Rosamond Harrison, Hilda Vernon and 
William Wagner. The Big City Quartet will be 
heard in popular and tuneful selections. The first 
tenor is Fred G. Rover, the second tenor, Geoffrey 
O’Hara; the baritone, Jack Hamilton and the bass, 
Gus Reed. Raffins’ Simian performers, a remarkable 
assortment of monkeys and baboons, will be an 
amusing incident of the show. It has been wisely 
resolved to extend Miss May Carranza’s engagement 
another week. Bernard and Seeley, the Tennis Trio 
and Franklyn Underwood & Co. will finish their en- 
gagement with this program. Mr. Underwood will 
present an entirely new sketch, written for him by 
A. C. Carson of Denver, entitled “Mr. Stung’s Mis- 
take.” A new series of motion pictures will. con- 
clude the performance. 

sau als mete rel ea 

GREETINGS AND SALUTATIONS.—Jimmie—“Watcher 
waitin’ around de corner wid dat fist full er mud 
fer?” 

Mame—“I’m waitin’ for Sally Ryan!” 

“Wot she done?” 

“Nuthin’! Only she’s de Queen of de May!”— 
Life. 


To ConrirM THE News.—Park Rowe—“I under- 
stand The Howler has engaged a bishop on the 
editorial staff.” 

William Streete—“As a theological authority, I 
presume.” 

Park Rowe—“No; just because most of its news 
matter needs confirmation.”—Judge. 

eo ee 


FAIR: OR UNFAIR, WHICH ? 
SHEERIN’S LAUNDRY 


was the first and only bundle work laundry that 
signed the schedule to employ union help when first 
presénted last April and still employs them. Leave 
bundles at any of his several hundred branches 
located in barber shops and cigar stands in all 
parts of the city. Good union men boest Sheerin’s 
Laundry. as 
ee ee eS 

Smoke Blue Diamond and Nickel In Cigars. The best 
cigars on earth at the price. Made by Thrane Bros., 
1800 Market St., S. F. Union made cigars. ¥ee 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR UNIONS. 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary's office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 Pp. m. 
Organizing Committee meets at headquarters on 
first and third Wednesdays at 8 p. m. abel Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters every Friday at 7 
Pp. m. Law and Legislative Committee meets every 
Friday evening at 7:30 o’clock, at headquarters, 
Headquarters’ telephone, Market 2853. 


Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 


Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, 1st and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th 


Bakers (Cracker)—No. 125—Meet zd and 4th Tues- 
days, Garibaldi Hall, Broadway, between Kearny 
and Montgomery. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, Mis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, at 925 Golden 
Gate ave; headquarters, room 408. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employes— 
2d Wedeesdays, Fourth ave. and Clement. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 990 McAllister. 
Joseph E. Vera, Secy. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Hdars., 51 Steuart. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

me Makers, No. 205—Meet Tuesdays, 1180 Ken- 
ucky. 

Boiler Makers’ No. 25—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 
Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, 

8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet ist and 3d 
Tuesdays, Mangel’s Hall, 24th and Folsom. 

Bootblacks—ist and 3d Sundays. 1520 Stockton. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 260 Noe, 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 260 Noe; meet 
2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters, 260 Noe; meet 
Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headguarters. 

Broom Makers—Meet 3d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 
316 Fourteenth. 

Box Makers and Sawyers, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Bent's Hall, 22d and Folsom. 

Butchers—Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 314 14th St. 

Boat Builders—2d and 4th Fridays—Labor Temple, 
316 Fourteenth. 

Bottle Caners—Meet 1st and 8d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—Ist and 8d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet 1st and 
8d_ Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cloak Makers—Headquarters, meet 2d and 4th 
Tuesday, 1638 Eddy. 

Cloth, Hat and Cap Makers, No. 9—D. J. Grace, 33 
Bright street, Station L. 

Cloth Casket Workers—Meet 2d Mondays, Polito 
Hall, 16th and Dolores. 

Cemetery Employes—ist and 3d Wednesdays, Wolf's 
Hall, Ocean View. 

Commercial Telegraphers—A. W. Copp, Secy., 1684 
West Seventh St., Oakland. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 922 O’Farrell—Meet 
2d and 4th Wednesdays at headquarters. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cooks, No. 44—Meet Thursdays, 8 p. m., headquar- 
ters, 590 Eddy. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m,, at 
321 Van Ness Ave. 

Electrical Workers, No. 587—Meet Mondays. Head- 
quarters. Grove and Franklin Streets. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters 316 14th; 
rag re and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 
3 4th. 

Garment Cutters—Twin Peaks Hall, 1st and 38d 
Wednesday. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays; Labor 
Temple, 316 Fourteenth. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet ist and 3d Thursday, 9 p. m., 
headquarters, 321 Van Ness Ave. 

Hackmen—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, McNamara 
Hall, 14th, bet. Church and Sanchez. 

Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 182 
Church. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secy., 1178 Market. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 20th 
and Guerrero. 

Janitors—Meet 1st Sunday, 3d Monday, Labor Coun- 
cil Hall, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—-Meet 2d and 4th Wed- 
nesdays, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—ist and 8d 
Thursdays, Building Trades Temple, 14th and 


Guerrero. 
228 Oak; meet 


Machinists No. 
Wednesdays. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
J. Raymond Hooper, Secy., 842° Fulton. 

Machine Hands—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 228 
Oak. 

Mailers—Labor Bureau Ass'n Hall, 677 McAllister 
4th Monday. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. . 

Molders 'Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 8d Wednesdays; 
Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Avenue. 

Milkers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters, 
Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. ~ 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet every Wednesday, 4:7 
Haight. 


68—Headquarters, 


Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. ‘ 

Painters, No. 986—Meet ist and 3d Mondays, Wood. 
man’s Hall, 17th bet. Mission and Valencia; 

Pavers, No. 18—Meet 1st Mondays, Labor Counci! 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Paste Makers—Meet Ist and 3d Sunday, 441 Broad 


way. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet last Fridays, Polito Ha} 
16th bet. Dolores and Guerrero. ‘ 

Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meet ist Sundays, at 12 
m., in Labor Temple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tues 
days, Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers... 
Headquarters, 56 Mission; meet Thursdays, Fire. 
men’s Hall, Steuart. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas. Radebold, Busi 
ness Agent, 186 Erie. 

Pattern Makers—Meet alternate Saturdays, Pattern 
Makers’ Hall, 3134 Twenty-first. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2nd Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 
186 Erie. 

Rammermen—ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 321 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 321 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 24 
and 4th Thursdays, 417 Haight. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Coun- 
cil Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet 1st and 8d Wea- 
nesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet ist and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 
316 14th. 

Street Railway Employes, Division No. 205—Meet 
2d and 4th Monday, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; 
headquarters, 316 14th. 

Street Railway Construction Workers—Meet every 
Thursday, 1133 Mission. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 
East. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 38d Monday, 
91 Steuart. 

Ship Drillers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, 114 Dwight 
street. 

Ship Joiners—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 14 Folsom; 
headquarters, 10 Folsom. 

Ship Painters, No. 986—Headqvarters, 924 Natoma. 

Sail Makers—Meet ist Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 1st Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. : 

Sugar Workers—Meet list and 3d Tuesday and 2d 
Sunday, 316 14th. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 2d and (4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Stable Employes—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
807 Folsom near 4th. 

Tanners—Meet Wednesdays, 24th and Potrero ave. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet Ist and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall. $16 14th. 

Teamsters—Headquarters, 536 Bryant—Meet Thurs- 
day. 

Telephone Operators—Headquarters Labor Temple, 
316 14th. 

Theatrical Employes—Meet list and 3d Tuesdays, 
11 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Typographical, No. 21—Headquarters, Rooms 122, 
123, 124, Investors Building, Fourth and Market. 
L. Michelson, Secretary. Meet last Sunday of 
month, 316 14th. 

Upholsterers—-Tuesday, 321 Van Ness Ave. 

Undertakers’ Asst’s—Meet list and 8d Thursdays, 
431 Duboce avenue. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 8:30 p. m., at 
headquarters, 590 Eddy. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquarters, 
Jefferson Square Hall, Golden Gate Ave., bet. 
Octavia and Laguna, 

Web Pressmen—4th Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 
14th. 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at Lily Hall, 135 Gough. 


———— 
FAIR DAIRIES. 


The Milkers’ Union, No. 8861, announces that the 
following dairies are conforming to the regulations 
of the union respecting hours and wages and also 
use the label of the Milkers’ Union: 

Central Milk Company, Twenty-first and Folsom. 

J. A. Christen & Sons, 1427 Valencia street. 

Charles Dias, Wayland and Hamilton streets. 

Mrs. T. Emhoff, Portland Dairy, 325 Hanover. 

John Finnegan, Morning Star Dairy, 140 Ney. 

Nick Hansen, California Dairy, 617 Amazon ave- 
nue. 

People’s Creamery, Throld & Wing, 3776 Twenty- 
fourth street. ¥ 

Cc. M. Johnson, 1278 Hampshire street. 

New Boss Dairy, Jos.Kensel, Six Mile House. 

Green Valley Dairy, John Linnehan, 703 Vienna. 

Mt. Hamilton Dairy, Frank Marty, 901 Silver 
avenue. 

‘Mission Creamery, John Moran, 2817 Mission. 

People’s Dairy, Martin Johnson, San Bruno road. 

A facsimile of the label appears in the advertis- 
ing columns of the Labor Clarion. 


ee 
STORES FAIR TO RETAIL CLERKS. 


Retail Clerks’ Union, No. 432, publishes the fo!- 
lowing list of stores as fair to that organization: 
Carroll & Tilton, 1440 Fillmore. 


S. N. Wood & Co., Ellis and Fillmore; Fourth and 
Market; Market, opposite Third. 4 
Raphaels, Geary and Fillmore. 
Frank Bros., 1344 Fillmore. 
Pragers, Jones and Market. 
Summerfield & Haines, Seventh and Market. 


Hansen & Elrick, 1105 Fillmore; 
California and Montgomery. 

Wallenstein & Frost, 824 Market. 

Charles Lyons, 751 Market; 731 Van Ness Ave.; 
1432 Fillmore. 

A. Golding, 9-11 Fourth. 


781 Market; 
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Rc D 
aLLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. 


*Linotype machines. 
¢Monotype machines. 
tSimplex machines. 


Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 

Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 

Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 

Arrow Printing Co., 2325 California. 

Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. 
Automatic Printing Company, 410 Sacramento 
Baldwin-Rooney Printing Co., 166-168 Valen- 


cia, 
Bardell Art Co., 711 Sansome. 
*Barry, Jas. H. Co., 212 Leavenworth. 
Bartow, J. S., 906 Harrison. 
Baumann Printing Co., 120 Church. 
*Belcher & Phillips, 1617 Mission. 
Benson, Charles W., 425 B 


erry. 
Bien, iat 


(Danish-Norwegian), 


ie, at Fifth. 
ve. 


ewspaper Syndicate, Battery and 
Commercial. 
*Cahl, The, Third and Market. 
Canessa Printing Co., 635 Montgomery. 
{Carlisle & Co., 1130 Mission. 
Collins, C. J., 3358 Twenty-second. 
Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 
Cooper, F. J., Adv. Agcy, Brady & W. Mission. 
*Chronicle, The, Market and Kearny..: 
Coast Seamen’s Journal, 44-46 East. 
*tCrocker, H. S. Co., 230-240 Brannan. 
*Daily News, Ninth, near Folsom. 
Davis, H. C., 2712 Mission. 
Davis, H. L., 1552 Eddy. 
Dettner Press, 451 Bush. 
Donaldson, C. G., 330 Jackson. 
Eastman & Co., 2792 Pine. 
Elite Printing Co., 897 Valencia. 
Eureka Press, Inc., 718 Mission. 
*Examiner, The, Folsom and Spear. 
Faisst, Charles G., 1437 O’Farrell. 
Fetter & Oster, 320 McAllister. 
Foster & Ten Bosch, 57-59 Clementina. 
Francis-Valentine Co,, 285 Thirteenth. 
Frank Printing Co., 1353 Post. 
Gabriel-Meyerfeld Co., Battery and Sacra- 
mento. 
*German Demokrat, 51 Third. 
Gille Co., 2257 Mission. 
*Gilmartin & Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 
Globe Press, 3540 Twenty-fourth. 
Golden State Printing Co., 1842 Sutter. 
Goldwin & Slyter, 184-186 Erie. 
Guedet Printing Co.,131 Falcon Avenue. 
*Halle & Scott, 68 Fremont. 
Hanak Hargens Co., 426 Fulton. 
Hancock Bros., 227 Bush. 
t+Hanson Printing Co., 259 Natoma. 
*Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 
Hughes, BE. C. Co., 725 Folsom. 
International Press, 568 Capp. 
*International Printing Co., 330 Jackson. 
Jalumstein Printing Co., 514 Turk. 
Janssen Printing Co., 1646 Howard. 
Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 
Kohlberg-Cassina Co., 967 Golden Gate Ave. 
Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. 
Lafontaine, J. R., 402 Dupont. 
Lane & Stapleton, 347 Clay. 
Lanson, Paul, 732 Broadway. 
Latham & Swallow, 510 Clay. 
*La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 
*Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. 
Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. 
Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 
Liss, H. C., 500 Utah. . 
Lynch, James T., 180 Van Ness Avenue. 
Mackey & McMahon, 1731 Mission. 
Marshall Press, 32 Grove. 
Majestic Press, 484 Octavia. 
Mayer Printing Co., 29 Henry. 
Mitchell, John J., 52 Second. 
Monahan, John, 311 Battery. 
Morris, H. C. Co., 537 Front. 
McCracken Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 
McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 
MeNicoll, John R., 532 Commercial. 
*Murdock Press, The, 68 Fremont. 
*Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 
*Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 
Nevin, C. W. Co., 916 Howard. 
QO. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 
Organized Labor, 212 Leavenworth. 
Pacific Heights Printery, 2484 Sacramento. 
*Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. 
*+Philltps & Van Orden, 1617 Mission. 
Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 
*Post, The Evening, 992 Valencia. 
Primo Press, 67 First. 
Progress Printing Co., 1004 Devisadero. 
Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Ave. 
*Recorder, The, 643 Stevenson. 
*Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteenth and Mission. 
Rossi, S. J., 315 Union. 
Samuel, Wm., 16 Larkin. 
Sanders Printing Co., 443 Pine. 
— Francisco Newspaper Union, 818 Mis- 
sion. 
tSan Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 
Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom, near Second. 
*Shanley Co., The, 6 Ritch. 
*Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Clay. 
South City Printing Co., South San Francisco. 
Springer & Co., 1039 Market. 
*Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 Bryant. 
Standard Printing Co., 324 Clay. 
Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk. 
Stockwitz Printing Co.. 1118 Turk. 
Telegraph Press, 66 Turk. 
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‘Teyey Printing Co., 3410 Nineteenth, at Mis-’ 
sion. 


Town Talk, 88 First. 

Union Lithograph Co.. 741 Harrison. 
United Presbyterian Press, 1074 Guerrero. 
Upton Bros. & Delzelle, 115 Welch. 
Upham, Isaac Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. 
*Van Cott & Alexander, 88 First. 

Wale Printing. Co,, Fillmore and Bush. 
Western Press, Inc., 3711. Sixteenth. 
Williams, Jos., 1215 Tur 

Williams Printing Co., 404 Sutter. 

Wolff. Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 


BOOKBINDERS. 
Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 
Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 
Barry, Ed., 508 Commercial. 
Brittori & Rey, 215 Bay. 
Brown & Power Co., 418 Sansome. 
Crocker Co., H. S., 230-240 Brannan. 
Gilmartin Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 
Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 
Hughes, B. C., 725 Folsom. 
Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 67 First. 
McIntyre, Jno. B., 1165 Howard. 
Malloye, Frank & Co., 1132 Mission. 
Mayle & Osterloh, 292 Gough. 
Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

) Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 
Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 
Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom, near Second. 
Slater, J. A., 725 Folsom. 
Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 Bryant. 
Thumbler & Rutherford, 721-723 Larkin. 
Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 
Upham, Isaac Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. 
Upton Bros. & Delzelle, 115 Welch. 

ebster, Fred., 1250 Hayes. 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS. 
Attwood-Hinkins Co., 547 Montgomery. 
Bingley, L. B., 1076 Howara. 

Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

Brown, Wm. Engraving Co., 365 McAllister. 
California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia. 
Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, Commercial 

and Battery. 

Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 
Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., 557 Clay. 
Sierra Engraving Co., Commercial and Front. 
Western Process Eng. Co., 369 Natoma. 
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ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, Commercial 
Battery. 
Hoffschneider Bros., Brady and West Mission. 


MAILERS. 


Rightway Mailing Agency, 391 Jessie. 
NOTE.—The office of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council of San Francisco is located at 787. Mar- 
ket street, Room 122. Business Agent George A. 
Tracy and Secretary T. P. Garrity may be ad- 
dressed as above. 
SSS 
CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL 


UNIONS. 
Table Knife 


and 


September 1, Grinders’ National 
Union. r 
September 2, Milwaukee, Wis., American Brother- 
hood of Cement Workers. ; 
September 7, Denver, Colo., International Associa- 
tion of Machinists. 7 
September 7, Louisville, Ky., National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks. : 
September 8, New York City, International Photo 
Engravers’ Union of North America. 
September 8, Eureka, Cal., International Brother- 
hood of Woodsmen and Saw Mill Workers. 
September 10, Boston, Mass., Spinners’ Interna- 
tional Union. 
September 14, Montreal, Canada, Journeymen 
Stonecutters’ Association of North America. 2 
September 14, Philadelphia, Pa., International 
Union of Steam Engineers. ; 
September 14, Philadelphia, Pa., International 
Brick, Tile and Terra Cotta Workers’ Alliance. ; 
September 15, Salt Lake City, Utah, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 
September 17, New York City, Pocket Knife Blade 
Grinders and Finishers’ National Union. 
September 17, New York City, International Wood 
Carvers’ Association of North America, p 
September 21, Indianapolis, Ind., United Associa. 
tion of Plumbers, Gasfitters, Steamfitters and Steam- 
fitters’ Helpers of United States and Canada. , 
September 21, Indianapolis, Ind., International 
Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 
October 5, Washington, D. C., Bakers and Confec- 
tionery Workers’ International Union. : 
October 5, St. Louis, Mo., International Union of 
\Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers. : 
October 20, Cohoes, N. Y., United Textile Work- 
ers of America. 2 
November 9, Denver, Colo., American Federation 
of Labor. : 2 
November 10, Bangor, Pa., International Union of 
late Workers. ‘ 
ie 12, Vinalhaven, Me., Lobster Fisher- 
men’s International Protective Association. 
December 7, New Orleans, La., International Bro- 
therhood of Maintenance-of-Wav Employes. / 
December 7, Brooklyn, N. Y.. National Alliance 
of Bill Posters and Billers of America. 
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A PREACHER’S VIEW OF CLOSED. SHOP. 
Rev. Dr. E: A. Wasson, rector of the Protestant 


-Episcopal.Church of Newark, N. J., in a recent ser- 


mon addressed to workingmen, said: 

“How can we Episcopal ministers have the face 
to oppose the closed shop when the Episcopal -min- 
istry is the tightest kind of a closed shop? Long 
years of preparation are required, then careful ex- 
aminations, before a man is admitted to the ministry. 
No suggestion here of the freedom of an American 
citizen to exercise his inalienable right to work 
where and as he pleases!- And then when we accept 
a call see what we stipulate with our employer, the 
congregation, concerning our control of the shop we 
are to run. Our control is supreme, and this is even 
embodied in the law of the church, since we will 


‘not run the chances that might come from individual 


contract. 

“No man can touch the organ without our con- 
sent. No person can raise his voice in song in the 
choir without our consent. No hymn can be sung or 
tune selected without our consent. We have plenary 
authority as to the kind of choir. We can over- 
throw the traditions of a generation in a day if we 
wish. We can force an arrangement obnoxious to 
every member of our employer, the congregation. 
We determine the service, when it begins and ends, 
whom we will invite to assist us and whom we will 
keep out. Moreover, we are not content with clos- 
ing the church building, we close the whole neighbor- 
hood. No Episcopal minister can preach in a church 
of another denomination without asking the consent 
of the nearest Episcopal rector. And no Episcopal 
minister can even preach the gospel on the street 
corner in my neighborhood without first coming to 
me and getting my consent.” 

Talk about the closed shop! 
uppercut: 

“And yet we ministers have the nerve to say we 
don’t approve of the closed shop! We approve 
warmly enough of our own closed shop, and it is only 
the closed shop of the poor workingmen that we 
Oppose or question. And remember, too, that our 
contracts with our employers are for life, and that 
when we are sick we are not docked and that a lot 
of us get fat vacations with full pay, while our 
employer pays for our substitute.” 

Speaking of what the unions have done and are 
doing, Rev. Wasson declared: 

“And look what the union has done for society 
as well. It bears the brunt of the warfare against 
child labor, and were it not for the labor union I 
do not believe there would to-day be a single scrap 
of child labor legislation the country over. Like 
Jesus, the labor union has been the friend of the 
little children, when church and state turned their 
backs upon them. And sanitary conditions in fac- 
tories, so far as they prevail, the mitigation of the 
sweatshop evil, the limitation of hours, the abolition 


of the company stores—all this has come from the 
labor unions.” 


————_@—_______ 
A CAREFUL JUDGE. 


The unfair Butterick Pattern concern of New 
York is feeling the bad effects of its policy toward 
organized labor. A few days ago Judge Blanchard 
said, in deciding a motion to appoint a referee to 
take testimony in the proceedings instituted by the: 
Butterick management against New York Typo- 
graphical Union: 

“This is a motion involving criminal contempt 
whereby an individual may be deprived of his liberty, 
and the greatest care should be exercised by the 
courts before whom it comes to ascertain what the 
real facts are.” 

He accordingly appointed Cephas Brainerd as ref- 
eree to take all the testimony the Buttericks have to 
present, as well as the defense to the charge to be 
put in by “Big Six.” : 

This means that the Butterick Company is not to 
be allowed to rush their grievances through a par- 
tial court and imprison union officials. 


Here is another 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

In another column will be found a review of the 
main features of the reports of President James M. 
Lynch and Secretary-Treasurer J. W. Bramwood to 
the International Typographical Union convention, 
now in session in Boston, Mass. 

Rawhide Typographical Union, No. 600, has sent 
out a communication under the seal declaring the 
Rawhide News unfair. The union labels have been 
removed from the office. C. C. Emerson, owner and 
publisher of the News, has failed to pay wages for 
so long that the organization was forced to take 
action. Suits have been commenced in the Justice 
Court, one for $300 (the amount was greatly in 
excess of this sum, but the law places a limit for 
recovery in the lower court), and the other for $180. 
The Union states that Mr. Emerson has had un- 
pleasant experiences in other towns, and inasmuch 
as it is believed he will try to.revive the News after 
the old men leave, unionists are warned against pen- 
etrating into the State of Nevada if Mr. Emerson 
should extend the invitation. 

The I. T. U. fiscal year closed on May 31st. Dur- 
ing the twelve months there were issued 51 new 
charters, making a total of 618 locals affiliated with 
the parent body. The average paying membership 
for the year was 43,700, an increase over the pre- 
ceding year of 1383. 

Henry S. Hudspeth, President of New Orleans 
Typographical Union (and a candidate for the In- 
ternational’ Presidency at the last election), was 
impeached and deposed from that office on Sunday, 
July 26th, by a vote of 133 to 54 on charges of con- 
duct unbecoming a union man. The action was the 
direct result of the disclosures made in the case of 
Samuel Stevenson, the late Secretary of New Or- 
leans Union, whose accounts were found to be short 
about $6000. It was not charged that Hudspeth was 
implicated in any way, but it was believed that, as 
President, and also as an intimate friend of Steven- 
son, he was to some extent to blame in not detecting 
the irregularities that have rent asunder the organiz- 
ation. 

W. J. Reid is the chairman of the new paper 
chapel, the Globe. He has about twenty-five mem- 
bers on his list. 

The I. T. U. strike benefits for the eight-hour con- 
troversy were discontinued on July 18th. President 
Lynch said that many of those who had been re- 
ceiving benefits would come under the provisions of 
the old-age pension law, and that ample time had 
been given the others to secure positions either 
in their own or other cities. 

Arthur S. Howe has been elected President of the 
Santa Clara County Federated Trades. Mr. Howe 
was formerly an officer of No. 21, and inasmuch 
as he has only been affiliated with the San Jose 
union for a few months, he certainly is making 
rapid progress in the movement. The Mercury of 
the “Garden City” comments on the printers elected 
to office in the central body. Besides Mr. Howe, J. 
W. Bowman was chosen Secretary (he holds a 
similar position with the printers), and M. J. 
O'Brien was selected as Guide. On the Executive 
Committee appears the name of -R. L. Telfer, the 
labor editor of the Santa Clara Valley, and also 
prominent in the councils of No. 231. 

Vancouver, B. C., printers have made a three- 
year agreement with an advance in wages. 

“Tom” Watts is reported sick in the Sacramcuto 
County Hospital with a case of blood poisoning. 

The Typographical Union of St. Louis, Mo., has 
outlined a proposition to have the I. T. U. head- 
quarters establish and build a temple for-the officers 
and convention purposes. E. G. Lewis, president of 
the Lewis Publishing Company and Mayor of St. 
Louis, submitted a plan whereby he will donate a 
site valued at twenty-five per cent of the cost of the 
building, and in addition will make a loan covering 
fifty per cent of the cost of the building, providing 
the proposition is accepted. The Boston Convention 
will consider the advisability of removing head- 
quarters as suggested. 
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The German Savings and Loan Society 


NOTICE TO DEPOSITORS 


To accommodate depositors residing 
in the Mission, a branch of The 


German Savings and Loan Society 
of 526 California Street, for the re- 
ceipt and payment of deposits, will 
be located at 

2572 MISSION STREET 
between 21st and 22d Streets, on and 
after Saturday, August Ist, 1908 


OFFICE HOURS : - - - 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturdays from - - - - 10 A. M. to 12 M. 
Saturday Evenings from 6.30 P. M. to 8 P.M. for receipt of deposits only 


Take the Family to 


Santa Cruz 


SUNDAY 


ROUND TRIP 


$2.50 


Leave Third and Townsend Streets Depot 
Sundays at 7:20 A.M. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Ticket Offices : 


884 MARKET ST. 3d and TOWNSEND STS. 14 POWELL ST. 


